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STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 
LEGISLATIVE RESEARCH COMMISSION 

STATE LEGISLATIVE BUILDING 
RALEIGH 2761! 



June 7, 1984^ 



TO THP MEMBERS OF THE 1983 GENERAL ASSEMBLY (^984 SESSION) : 

The Legislative Research Commission herewith rdports to the 
1983 General Assembly, Second Regular Session, ^ 1984 , on the 
matter of higher education regulation in North Carolina. The 
report is made" pursuant to Section 1(9) of the 1983 Session Laws 
Chapter 905 (House Bill 1142) . 

This re'port was prepared by the Legislative Research 
Commission's Committee on the Regulation of Nonpublic and Public 
Post-SecoiYiary Educational Institutions and is transmitted by the 
Legislative Research Commission for your consideration. 



Respectfully -submitted. 




.Cochairmen 
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Representative Chris S, Barker, Jr 
Representative John T. Church 
Representative Bruce Ethridge 
Representative John J. Hunt 
Representative Margaret Tennille 



Senator William N. Martin , 
Senator Helen R. Marvin | 
Senator William W, Staton . 
Senator Joseph E. Thomas 
Senator Russell Walker 



The Legislative Research Commission, created by Article 6B of 
General Statutes Chapter, 120, i a/ author! zed pursuant to the direction 
of the General. Assembly "to ift^e' or cause to.be made such studies of 
and investigations into governmental agencies and institutions and 
matters of public pol^icy ai will aid the General Assembly in perfo'rraing 
its duties in the most efficient and effective manner" and "to report ' 
to the General Assembly the rel&ults of the studies made," which reports 
"may be accompanied by the recommendations of the Commi;3sion and bills 
suggested to effectuate the recommendations • " G.S. 120-30. 17* The 

♦ 

Commission is chaired by the Speaker of the House and the President 
Pro Tempore of the Senate, and consists of five Representatives and 
five Senators," who. are appointed respectively by the Cochairmen.. 
G.s. 120-30.10 ( a) . (See .page 3 for a list of the Commission members.) 

Pursuant to G . S .| 120-30 , 10 ( b) and (c),^ the Commission Cochairmen 
appointed study committees consisting of legislators and public members 
to conduct the studies. Ejach member of the Legislative Research 
Commiss-ion was delegated the responsibility of overseeing one group of 
studies and causing the findings and recommendations of the various 
committees to be .reported to the Commission,' In addition, one Senator 
and one Representative from each study comjnittee were designated 
Cochairmen* 

By Section 1 (9).o| the 1983 Session Laws Chapter 905 (HB 1142^, 
the Legislative Research Commission was authorized to study the regulation 
of nonpublic and public post-secondary educational institutions. In 



order to accompli alj these tasks, Representative John T. Church, as a 
member of the Legislative Research Commission was appointed to 
coordinate and oversee the Study on the Regulation of Nonpublic and 
Public Post-Secondary Educational Institutions. Senator Lura Tally and 
Representative Betty Dorton Thomas were £^ppointed to cochair the 
Committee. The other members appointed were Senators T. Cass Ballenger 
and Vernon E. White, Representatives Ann^ Barnes, Gordon H. Greenwood, 
and Charles Woodard, and public members Dr. E. K. Fretwell, Jr. 
Dr..H. F. Robinson, and Mr. Carl Settle. The Legislative Services 
Otficer provided staff assistance to the Committee for this study. 

The minutes of the Committee meetings reflect the statements and 
discussions of each meeting. All of^ this information is included in.- 
the Committee files. 
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The General Assembly has long^ recognized that^the ^tate has a 

responsibility wi^ti respect to the conduct of po'^tsecondary ©ducatio,nal 

activity within Hoi:th d^rolina. There* ha>)'e been statutory provisions 

since at - least 1923 for State licensure of non^public etiucational 

\ ■ . 

institutions td-oonfer degrees. This, responsibility was exercise^ first 

by the State Board of Education (1*923-1955), then by the State Board of 

Higher. Education (1955-1972), and now ^y the Board af Goyerirora of The 

University of North Carolina. ' 

For more than 60 years, then, this State has continued without 

interruption to- assign to an official State board the authoritj^ and 

responsibility to determine the , minimum requirements that an institution 

must meet and ripaintain to carry on educational-'^tivitiea leJ^llig toward 

degree credit. The continuation of "this statutory oversight for such a 

long time is testimony to the General Assembly's conviction that 

effective State authorization and licens^yxe of institutions for engaging 

in postsecondary educational degree-credit activity are crucial to the 

protection of potential customer,s* sS'dents, p6tenti*al employers, and 

of taxpayers, and are> essential to the credibility and iu-tegrity of 

the acadamic community itself. * ^ 

Until- recent years, the statutory provisions of G.S. 116-15 

« 

seemed to be adequate to protect the public interest. Since 1972, 
however, there has been a growing concern on the part of many-agencies 

■r' 

and groups at State and Federal levels, both wi^tn and outside of ' 
higher education, about the rapid growth in, the number and variety of 



degree programs, both on-qa|npua and off -campus, especially those ' 

• • - ' ' ' • 

(Xffered across state lines. 

This activity across state-lines ranges from the operakpn of 
"degree-mills", ovhich have defr.fiuded the public through decepVive 
advertising and unscrup^ilous pracbices, to marginal or substandard 
programs offered by established insti^ruUqns / to nontraditional but 
respectable instruction. The separation of these programs from the 
sources of support available to students attending traditional 
institutions, for example /counseling services , ''full-time faculty, 
and library facilities, has led to grave concerns both about the quality 
of education these programs provide and the ultimate equities /involved 
In treating their' degrees as the competitive equivalent of traditional 
ones. There ar« some states that have no licensure laws or have 
loose regulatory laws and lax enforcement of them. A so-called college 
or uAiversit/y c^n be established^in one of these states and ^award any 
degree,^ including the doctorate, having doi^e little or nothing more than 
the filing of ^^rticles of "incorporation with the appropriate commission. 

The principal issue faced in JHort^ Carolina in regard to post- ' 
■^econ^ry educational activity is how to deal with those operatidns^ that 
set up elsewhere and then proceed to oper/ate here. y 

, With the increased variety and volume of educational activity 
across state lined, it is imperative that an effective agency, acting 
in the public inter.est, be charged with the responsibility to separate 
the legitimate and respectable operations from the fraudulent or 
substandard* _ / * ' 

^ As matters now stand, neither the Board of Governors nor any other 
State agency has the authority to validate at least minimum educational 



quality of degree^^credi t activities conducted in this sta^^e by any 
institution that claims to confer its decrees elsewhere. The North 
Carolina Supre«\e Court held in May 1982 'that the jurisdiction ' given by 
the General Assembly to The University, to license non-public 
ins.titutions "to confer degrees", is authority merely to regulate 
those inatatutions that hand over the "sheepskin" only in this State, 

This narrow interpretation of the present statute, that it applies 
> literally and only to the conferring of degrees in North Carolina, means 
that any institution that purports to "confer its degree" in another 
state is exempt from any oversight or licensure by this state/ even 
though all of the instruction and all of the courses were offered and 
all of the credits counted toward that degriae were earned in, North 
Carolina* • . . ^ ' 4 

In the face of the ext?ensiva new phenomenon of off-campus and 
out-of-state activity and the growing concern for quality, in view of 
recent experience in North Carolina and other states, and in the light 
of the court's narrow interpretation of the present statute, Vevision 
of the current licensure statute is imperative, . ' 

Hc^se Bill 988 was designed to cover a "technical loophole" by . 
addr.essing deficient wording of the current statute and correcting the 
ineffectual situation in which the State finds itself, (Appendix D. ) 
The subject vof State regulation is made "any postsecondary degree 
activity" not specifically exempted so that the activity ii} this State 
represented and conducted by an. institution as creditable toward^ 
degree is brought under evaluative review regardless of where the 
degree is eventually awarded, in-state or out-of-state. ^ 



^On May 2, 1983, HB 9aa wa/s introduced by Representatives Betty 
Thoraas and George-Hiller to license certain nonpublic' poat^secondary . 
educational insVitutibns, regarcjleaa of where based, that conduct ' 
post^secondary degree activity in this State and that are not otherwiag 
' subject to ^tate law or regulation. Certain exemptions are specified 
for certain institutions that have been conducting this /aqtivi ty since 
July 1, 1972, for certain religious ^ducation institutions, and for 
post-secondary degree activity within the military. The licensing 
requiremenlts provide that an institution meet certain minimal State 
educati9n standards "\n recognition of the importance of higher education 
and of th^ particular significance attached to the personal credentials 
. accessdble^through higher education and in <>^nsonance with statutory 
law of this State making unlawful any 'unfair or deceptive acts or 
practices in the conduct -of any trade or commerce'". The Licensing 
Board remains the Board of Governors of The University of North Carolina. 

HB 988 was drafted with the "support of The University of North 
Carolina, the Department -of Community Colleges, and the Association of 
IndefJendent Colleges and Universities. It was opposed by representatives 
of cer.tain institutions facing new licensure and by present holders of 
degrees from certain institutions, on the grounds that altho^jph the 
law could not affect them, it would have the effect of calling iiito . 
serious question -the value of their degrees. ( 

HB 988. passed the House of Repre\entati ves but was amended in the 
Sen^e Higher Education Committee and tut^nW into a r«solut4,<;)n 
authorizing ^ study. It" was felt by the Senate Committee that not - ^ 
enough consideration had been given to both sides of the issues inyolved. 
As was noted In the introduction, this study was formed pursuant to 
this tconcern. *• • ' . 
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COMMITTEE PROCEEDINGS 




The Legislative Research Commission Study Committee on the 
Regulation of Nonpublic and Public Poat-J^econdary Education mc^t three 
times in 1984, on January 10, on February 15 and on March 28, During 
the first two. meetings, informational hearings were held and all 
interested jpartles were heard. (See Appendix C for a list of witnesses 
appear jlng before the Committee and Appendix E for certain <?rf the 
materials appearing before the Committee.) By the end of the' second 
meeting, t^je Committee had come to its substantive conclusions. The ^ 
third meeting was held 1k> approve the draft report for submission to 
the Legislative Research Commission on April 27, 1984 an<^ to recommend 
its transmittal to the 1983 General Assembly, 1984 Session. A detailed 



record of the Committee's meetings is contained in the minutes, on file 
in the Legislative Library^ 

The Committee concerned itself with several issues. It first 
needed to decide whether regulation of all post-secondary degree-granting 
education, regardless of whether provided by in-state institutions or by 
out-of-state institutions- offering in-state cluster educatiqn, and 
regardless of whether for-profit or nonprbfit, continues, tb be needed. 
Tl^n it needed to. decide whetl^^er this regulation could best be provided 
by a governmeatai licensing process, as in present law, or whether it 
could better^ and more fairly be provided by a. non-governmental, 
voluntary accreditation process. If accreditation were foi\pd to provide 
adequate regulation, the Committee would then need to decide whicl^ 
accrediting bodies would be relied on. If licensing, i(aore adequately 
defined so as to cure the juriscUctionAl defect fqund by the N6va court 



to l>ax State licensing ot out-of-state io^titutiona , were found 
necessary, the Committee would then need to decide whether to accept 
the concept of House Bill 988, leaving the Board of Governors of The 
University of North Carolina as the State's designated licensing 
agent'. 

The Committee carefully considered these issues and made^forraal 

findings and a formal recommendation, including a legislative 

proposal, which proposal incorporates the substance of House BiJ.1 988, 

/ 

with certaxn qualifying amendments adopted at the last me6ting. 
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Pux3uant to the direction ol Section 1 (9) of the 1983 Session 

Laws, Chapter 905 (HD 1,142), Legislative Research Commission Study 

f „ '\ ' . 

Committee on the Regulation of Nonpublic ^nd Public Poat-r^econdary 

J- 

Education jnakes the following findings:'* 

^ FINDING 1^, THE NEED FOR REGUL ATION OF NONPUBLIC AS WELL AS PUBLIC 
POST^SECQNDAR Y DEGREE -GRANT I^ EDUCATION HAS GROWN pURING RECENT YEARS . 
The Committee finds that more and more of the citizens of this State 
ax^e seeking 3t)me kind of post-secondary decree • Employers ar€p*becQmi]ag 
increasingly reliant on the achievement of these degrees to determine 
whether the achievers should be employed or promoted. . The proliferation 
pf for--profit and nonprofit educational institutions in recent >year,s^ 
offering not only traditional on-campus but also innovative off-c^mpu^s 
••field" education, has substantially ihcreas^l^yw^ some 
guarantee to all the citizens of this State tjrt§^i?alX i^^^^^^^^^^^r^ . 
degtee^gr anting institutions that are educationally a<ii1ii^(ijfc!^ this 
State meet the appropriate minimal educational standards and offer 
what they purport to offer • • ^ 

FINDING 2. THE GUARANTEE OP MINIM?VL STANDARDS THAT NEEDS TO m GIVEN 
BY PROPER REGULATION MUST EXTEND TO EDUCATION IN THIS STATE BY OUT-OF- 
STATE INSTITUTIONS OFFERING IN-STATE "FIE L D-BASED"' EDUCATION AS WELL AS 
BY IN -STATE INSTITUTIONS. .The Committee finds that the ■citizens of this. 
State need a guarantee that all post-secondary degree education received 

* 

in this State meets certain jtiinimal standards regardless of whether 

V ' , . ^ ■ ■ ^ •• 

that education is offered by an in-State institutibn or by an out-of- 

state institution offering in-state field-based education. TJtie 

• / • • . ^ 
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degree received will often be treated as the competitive equivalent 
of the aame sort of degree regardless of which aort of institution 
it was received from. Students must be assured that similar degrees 
represent the achievement of similar educational goals of similar 
satisf^ictory quality. Employers -must be able to evaluate' all similar 
degrees as equivalent employment and promotion criteria. The public, - 
which places great trust in the post^secondary decree process in 
gener.al and in'the holders of all post-secondary degrees, must be 
guaranlleed that it is well-founded in so doing. 

FINDING 3. MANDATORY GOVERNMENTAL LICENSING RATHER THAN VOLUNTARY 
NON-GOVERNMENTAL ACCREDITATION IS TlFffi ONLY PROCESS WHICH CAN PRODUCE 
THE REQUIRED GUARANTEE THAT INSTITUTIONS ARE MEETING CERTAIN NECESSARY 
MINIMUM STANDARDS AND ARE YHlfS PROVIDING QUALITY EDUCATION . The- 
Committee finds that voluntary non-governiftental accreditation and 
mandatory govermiental licensing are both essentic^l processes and 
necessarily complementary but that mandatory governmental licensing 
roust come first, as a' governmental guarantee to all the State's citizens 
that the particular institution is meeting minimal educational • standards. 
Only after the licensing process is complete can voluntary non- 
governmental accreditation, functioning as an institutional self- 
improvement process, begin. Accreditation should never be substituted 
.... ■ ' ■ \ 

for licensure, 

^J^NDING 4 . . THE SUBSTANCE OF HOUSE BILL 988 ACCOMPLISHES THE 
ESTABLISHED INTENT 0? THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY TO PROVIDE FOR LICENSING 
OF POST-SECONDARY DEGREE -GRANTING EDUCATION NOT OTHERWISE REGULATED . 
AND REDRAWS THE EXISTING LAW SO AS TO Mito TITO PATTERN OF LICENSING 
REGULATION APglill 12 ALL SUCH EDUCATION REQARDLESS OF THE LOCATION OR 
I™ TYPE OF INSTITUTION GRANTING THE DEGREE . The Committee finds that 

* . . • 17 • 
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the substance of House Bill 988 provides that mandatory governmental • 
licensing gufirantee to the citizens of this State. that it considers 
* essential, leaving the Board of • Governors of The University of Nqrth 
Carolina as the State's designated licen^^ing agent. House Bill 988 
cures the jurisdictional defect that caused the Nor^th Carolina Supreme 
Court to find that present G.S. 116-15 does not pprmit t:he State to 
regulate out-of-state institutions that^^onfer" their degrees v 

out-of-state even though all other educational activity takes place 

( 

in this St^te.. This licensing regulation will not cause undue 
financial or administrative hardship to institutions coming under the 
licensing requirement, nor will it squelch needed educational 
innovation. It will best protect all the citizens of this State by 
guaranteeing that all degjjees are of substantive value and by 
guaranteeing that degree holders of similar post-secondary degrees 
from any institution that is educationally active in this State are 
properly competitive, regardless of the location or the type of the 
institution. 
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RECOMMENDATION 1 , THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY SHOULD AMEND G.S. 116-15 
TO PROVIDE FOR LICENSURE OF ALL INSTITUTIONS OF DEGREE GRANTING . 
NONPUBLIC AS WELL AS PUBLIC POST-SEC^^t^DARY EDUCATION THAT CONDUCT 
EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITY IN THIS STATE, UNUCSS SPECIFICALLY EXEMPTED. 



( LEGISLATIVE PROPOSAL 1.) 
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LEQISLATIVE PROPOSAL 1- 



A BILL TO BE ENTITLED ^ 
AN ACT TO ^B^^RITE THE STATUTE UNDER WHICH NONPUBLIC POST- 
SECONDARY EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS MAY BE LICENSED TO CONDUCT 
POST- SECONDARY DEGREE ACTIVITY IN NORTH CAROLINA. 
The General Assembly of North Carolina enacts: 

Section 1. G.S, 116-15 is rewritten to read as 

follows : * * • 

116-15. Licensing of certain nonpublic post -secondnry 

educational institutions . —The General Assembly of North Carolina 

" - -- -- ■ - """ ' "f 

in recognition of the importance pf higher education and of the 

particular significance attached to the personal credentials 
f 

accessible through highet education and in consonance^ with 
statutory law of this State making unlawful any 'unfair or 
deceptive acts or practices in the conduct of any trade or 
commerce,' hereby declares it the policy of this State that all 
institutions conducting post-^secondary degree activity in this 
State that are not subject to G^S* Chapter 115 or 115D, nor some 
other section of G.S. Chapter 116, shall be "subject to licensure 
under thi,s section except as the institution or a particular 
activity of the institution miLy be exempted from licensure by one 
or another prgviaion .of this section. 

(a) Definitions. As used in this section the folXow±n9 terms 
are defined as set forth in this subsection: ' . 

\ 

(1) 'Post-secondary degree' • A credential conferring 



on th<* recipient thereof the title of 'Associate' 
'Bachelor',. 'Master', or 'Doctor', or an 
equivalent -title, eignifyibg ©ducat ional 
attainment based onHU^ study ^ (ii) a substitute 
for study in th^ form of equiyalen^t experience or 
achievement testing, or (iii) a combination of , 
the foregoing; provided ,^ that 'post-secondary 
degree' shall not include any honorary degree or 
other so-called 'unearned' degree, 
•Institution', Any sole proprietorsliip, group, 
partnership, venture, society, company, 
corporation, school, colleg^i, 'dl: university ! that 
engages in, purports to engage in, or intends to. 
engage in any type of poet-secondary degree . 
activity, .} . 

'Post-secondary degree activity*. An of the 
following is 'post-secondary degree activity' ; 

(i) Awarding a post- secondary degree: 

(ii) Conducting or offering study, experience, or 
testing for an individual or certifying 
prior successful completion by an individual 
of study, experience, or testing, mWe^r the 
representation that the individual suocefis- 
fully completing the study, experierico, or 
testing will be awarded therefor, at least 
in part, a, post-secondary degree. 

'Publicly registered name'. The name of any sole 
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.proprietorship, group, partnership, venture, 
society, company, Corporation, school, college, or 
institution th«t appears as the ^ubjoct of any 
Articles of Incorporation, Articles of Amendment, 
or Certificate of Authority to Transact Business 
or to Conduct Affairs, properly filed with the 
Secretary of State wof North Carolina and currently 

'in force, 

(5) 'Board* , The Board^of . Governors of The. University 
of North Carolina. 

(b) Required license. ^ No institution subject to this seption 
shall undertake post-secondary degree activity in this. State, 
whether through itself or through an agent, unless the institu- 
tion is licensed as. provided in this section to conduct post- 
secondary degree activity or is exempted from licensure under 
this section "as hereinafter provided. 

(c) Exempt ioh from licensure. Any institution that has been 
continuously conducting post~secondary degree activity in this 
State under the same publicly registered name or aeries of 
publicly registered names since July 1, 1972, shali be exempted 
from the provisions for licensure under this secl:ion upon presen- 
tation ,to the Board ,of informAtion acceptable to the Board to 
substantiate such post-secondary degree activity and public 
registration of the institution's name?. Any institution that, 

pursuant to a predecessor statute to this subsection, had pre- 

. . • . ' ■ • * ■ . ■ . . .■ 

sented to the Board proof of activity and registration such thait 



the Board granted exemption from licensure, bhall continue to 
enjoy such exemption without further action by the Board, 

(d) ♦ Exemption of institutions relative to religious education. 
Notwithstanding any- other provision of this flection, 90 inetitu- 
tion shall be subject to licensure under this section with , 

.respect to post-secondary degree activity baied upon a program of 

♦ 

study, equivalent experience,, or achievement testing the institu-^ 
tionally planned objective of which is the attainment of a degree 
in theology, divinity, or religious education or in any other 
program of study, equivalent experience, or achievement testing 
that is designed by the institution ptimaxily for career prepara- 
tion in a religious vocation. This exemption shall- be extended 
to any institution with respect to each program pf study, equiva- 
lent experience, and achievement test that the institution 
demonstrates to the satisfaction of the Board should be exemp^d 
under this subsection. 

(e) Post-secondary degree activity within the, military. To 
the extent that an institution undertakes post-secondary degree 
activity on Ahe premises of military pos^s or reservations - 
located in^'^this State for military personnel sta4:4oned on active 
duty there, or their dependents, the ins^fitution shall be exempt 
from the licensure requirements of this Sectioh. 

(f) Standards for' licensure. To receive a license to conduct 
post-secondary degree activity in this State, an institution 
shall satisfy the Board that the institution has met the following 
standards: . " ^ 

j (1) That the institution is State-fchartered. If 

/ ■ , ■ 

{' ^ ■ . ■ ■ ' 
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crhartered by a stat^*or sovereignty other than 
North Carolina, ^he ^institution ehaXl also obtain 
. a Qertificate x>f Authority to Transact Business or 
to Conduct Affairs in North Carolina issued by the 
Secretary of State of North Carolina? 

(2) That the institution has been conducting post- 
secondary degree activity in, a state or 
sovereignty other than North Carolina during con- 

' secutiv^, regular-^^rm, academic. semesters, 
. exclusive of sununer sessions, for at least the two 
^ears iramediataly prior to submitting an 

application for licensure under thi^ seotion, or 
\ has been conducting with enrolled students, for a 
' like period in this State or some other state or 
sovereignty, po6t-§econdary educational activity 
not related to, a post-secondary degree; provided,^ 
that an inst:itution may be temporarily relieved^ 
of this standard under the conditions set forth in 
subsection (i) , belowj 

(3) * That thp substance of each course or program of 

study, equivalent experience, or achievement test 
^is such as may reasonably and adequately achieve 
tlie stated objective for which the JStudy, 
experience, or test is offered or to be certified 
as successfully completedj / 

(4) That the institutioh has adequate space, 
equipment, instrwstional raateriale, and personnel 



available to It to provide education of good 
quality; 4 

That the education, experience, and other 
qualification© of directors, administrators, 
superviaora, and instructors are such as may 
reasonably insure that the student© will receive, 
or will be reliably jcertified to have received, 
education consistent with the stated objectives of 
any course or program Qf study, equivalent. ' 
experience, or achievement teat offered by the 
institution; 

That the institutipn provides students and other 
interested persons with ,a catalog or brochure 
containing information describing the substance, 
objectives^ and duration of the study, equivalent 
experience, and achievement testing offered, a 
schedule of related tuition, fees, and all other 
«ecessary charges and expeinses, cancellatioli and 
refund policies, and such other material facts 
concerning the institut:^on and the program or 
course of study, equivalent experience, .and 
achievement testing as are reasonably likely to 
affect the decision of the student to enloll 
therein,' together with any other disclosures ijhat 
may be spQciffied by the Board? and that such 
inform^ition is provided to prospective students 
prior to enrollment? 

30 
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(7) That upon satis faistory completion of etudy, 

equivalent experience, or achievement test, the 
Btudent is given appropriate educational 
credentials by the institution, indicating that 
the relevant study, equivalent experience, or 
achievement testing has been satisfactorily 
completed by the student i 

.(8) That records are maintained by the institution 
adequate to reflect the application of relevant 
performance or grading standards to each enrolled 
Student; 

(9) That the institution is inaintained and operated in 
■ compliance with all pertinent ordinancee and laws, 
including rules and regulations adopted pursuant 
thereto, .relative to the safety and health of all 
persons upon the premises of the institution; 

(10) That the institution is financially sound and 
capable of fulfilling its commitments to students; 

(11) That the institution, through itself or' those with 
whom it may contract, does not engage in 
promotion, sales, collection, credit, or other 
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practices of any type which are false, deceptive, M 
misleading, or unfair; » ^ '-'M. 

(12) That the chief executive, officer, trustees, 



directors, ownara, administrators, Supervisors, M 

stAff, instructors, and employees of the "% 

institution have no record of unprofessional ^ 

. . . . 

, ■ ••'•ny-.if. 

^ ■ -. . • :V.ut* ■ 

- - - ■ •••,;v::- 

>^ ..■ V, ■ ■ ■ ... ■ •■ ■ .. ^ -. ..-..-m: 



conduct or incompetence that would reasonably call 
Into question the overall quality of the 
inatitutioni 

(13) That the student housing owned, maintained, oir 
approved by the inatitution, if any, i« 
appiropriate , safe, and adequate; 

(14) That the institution has a fair and equitable 
. cancellation and x^efund pel icy i and 

(15) That n>o porsQn or agency with whom the institution 
^ contracts has a irecprd of unprofessional conduct 

ox incompetence that would reasonably call into 
question the., overall quality of the institution, 
(g) Review of licensure. Any institution that acquires 
lidensure ^nder this section shall be subject to review by the 
Board to determine that the institution continues to meet the 
standard for licensure of subsection (f ) , above. Review of such 
licensure by the Board shall always occur if the institution is 
legally reconstituted, or if ownership of a preponderance of all 
the assets of the institution changes pursuant to a single 
transaction or agreement or a recognizable sequence of trans- 
actions or agreements, or if two years has elapsed since licen- 
sure of the institution was granted by the Board. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing paragraph, if an institution 
has continued to he licensed under this section and continuously 
conducted, post-^secondary degree activity in this State under the 
same publicly registered Kimne or series of publicly ^registered 
names .since July 1, 1979, or for six consecutive years, whichever 

I.-8 
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is the shorter period, and is accredited by an accrediting 
coromission recognized by the Council on Post-Secondary Accredita- 
tion^ such institution shall be, subject to licensure review by 
the Board every six years to determine that the institution 
continues to meet the standard for licensure of subsection (f) , 
above. However, should such an institution cease to maintain the 
specified accreditation, become legally reconstituted, have 
ownership of a prepondejMince of all its assets transferred 
pursuant to a single transaction or agreement or a recognizable 
sequence of transactions or agreements „to a person or organization 
not licensed under this section, or fail to meet the standard for 
licensure of subsection (f ) , above, then the institution shall be ♦ 
subject to licensure review by the Board every two years until a 
license to conduct post- secondary degree activity and the requisite 

t 

accreditation have been restored for six consecutive years, 

(h) Denial and revocation of licensure. Any institution 

seeking licensure under the provisions of this section that fails 

to meet the licensure requirements of this section shall be 

• <^ 

denied a license to conduct post-secondary deg^ree activity in 
this State. Any institution holding a license to conduct post- 
secondary degree activity in this State that is found by the 
^^^^ard of Governors not to satisfy the licensure requirements of 
this section shalX have its license to conduct post-secondary 
. degree activity in this State revoked by the Boards provided, 
that the Board of Governors may continue in force the license of 
an institution deemed by the Board to be making substantial and 
expeditious progress toward remedj^ing its licensuye deficiencies. 



(i) Regulatory authority in the Board. The Board shall havo 
authority to establish such rules, regulations, and procedures as 
it may deew necessary or appropriate to effect the provisions of 
this section. Such rules, regulations, and procedures may 
includes provision for the granting of an interim permit to 
conduct post-secJbndary degree activity in this State to an 
institution seeking licensure but lacking the two-^year period of 
activity prescribed by subsection (f) (2) , above. 

(j) Enforcement authority in the Attorney General. The Board 
shall call to the Attention of the Attorney General, for such 
action as he may deem appropriate, any institution failing to 
comply with the requirements of this section, 

(k) Severability. The provisions of this, section are severable, • 
and, if any provision of this section is declared unconstitutional 
or invalid by tfie courts, such declaration shall not affect the 
validity of the section as a whole or any provision other than 
the provision so declared to be unc6nstitutional or iiivalid." 

Sec. 2. This act shall become effective on and afte^r 
October 1, 1984. • * 
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APPENDIX B 
AUTHORIZING LEGI^SLATION 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
SESSION 1983 

RATIFIED BILL 



RBSOLOTION 33 
HOOSK JOINT RESO LOTION 988 
I JOINT RBSOLOTION ^ AOTHORIZlNG THE LEGISLATIVE RESEARCH 
COSHISSION TO STUDY THE REGOLATION OP NONPUBLIC AND PUBLIC 
POST-^SECONDART EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 

Whereas^ it has been the leqlslotive policy of this 
State since at ^east 1923 to require that nonpublic educational 
institutions seeking to confer degrees in North'^Carolina obtai* a 
license theirefor; and 

Whereas, in recent years new kinds of educational 
programs and new types of organizational structures have begun to 
be used by institutions seeking to confer degrees; and 

Nhereas^i in recent 'Bonths news vedia across the nation 
have reported abuse of the degree-granting process and fraud in 
the conduct of degree prograas of institutions ot higher 
education; and k 

.Whereas, since 1923 there has been no thorough 
legislative review of the provisions of G.S, 116-15, the statute 
by which licensure to confer de^ees jfis required; 
Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Rouse of Representatives, 
the Senate concurring": 

Section 1- The Legislative Research Connlssion is 
authorized to study the regulation of nonpublic and public post- 
secondary educational institutions which engage in ••post- 
secondary degree activity'^ as defined in HE 988 introduced in the 
1983 Session of the General Asseably, The Conmission nay Bake an 
interio report to the 1984 Session of the General Assembly and 
shall Make a final report to the 1985 Session of the General 
Assenbly, 

J5e'c, 2- This resolution is effective upon ratification, 
^In the General Assenbly rei*4 three tiaes and ratified, 
this the 21st day of June, 1983. 



JAMES q GREEN 

Jaaes C. Green * 
President of tbe Senate 



LISTON B. RAMSEY 
Listen B. Rapsey 

Speaker of th^ House of Representatives 



•GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
• SESSION 1983 

RATIFIED BILL 

• : . CHAPTER 905 

HOOSE BILL 1142 

AN ACT AtJTHOfilZiNG S^ODIES BI THE LEGISLATIVE RESEARCH COHNISSIOll 
AMD -BI THE COMHISSIOH OH. CHILDRBH WITH SPECIAL REEDiS AMD N.AKIIIG 
TECUM ICAL AHENDHENTS RELATING THERETO. 
The G^nocal AsseMbly of North Carolina enacts: 

Section 1. The LeqislatiTe Research Coaaission aay 
study the topics listed below. Listed with each topic is the 
1983' bill or rasolotion that originally proposed the study and 
the naae of the sponsor. The Coanission nay consider the 
original' bill or resolution in deteraining the natare«r scope und 
aispects of the study. The topics are: 

(1) Continuation of the Study of Revenue Laws (H.J.B. 
16 -* Lilley) ; and the raaif ications, if enacted, of 
H.B. 7J|6, Appraisal of ' Subdivided Tract (Auaan) -and 
H.D. 1250, No Intangible Tax/In coae Surtax (Auaan) , 

(2) Continuation of the Study on the Pro^leas of the 
Aging (H.J. R- '»'* - Econoaos; S.J. R. 16 - Gray), 

(3) Continuation of the Study on Insurance Regulati^on 
(H.B. 63 Seyaour) and Insurance Lavs and 
Regulation of Insurance Industry (H.B^ 12<(3 
Hightower) , - 

(4) Teaching of Coaputer Literacy in the Public Schools 
and Coaaunity Colleges (H.J.R. 191 - Berry) and the 
Continuation of Stady of College Science Sguipaent 
(H.J. B. 898 - Bnloe), 

(5) Adequacy of State nanageaent of LargiB-Scale Land 
Clearing and Peat Mining (H.J.R. 220 - Brans) , 

(6) Adequacy of Existing Mater Pollution Control 
Prograas to laprove and Protect Rater Quality in 
the State (H.J.B. 232 - Evans), 

(7) Harleeting of Seafood by Fisheraen (H.J.B. 896 - 
Chapin) , ' . 

(8) Continuation of Study on the Econoaic Social aad 
;% egal Probleas and Meeds of ^oaen (H.Jl. B. 904 - 

iasterling; S.J.B. 329 - Marvin), 
f (9) yRegulation of Nonpublic and Public Post-^Secondary 
I ^Acl-ucntional Institutions (Joi^t Revolution 33 
V. (H.J.R. 988 - Thoaas) ) , 

(10) Readable Insurance Policies (H,B. 1069 ~ 
Ballance) , 

(11) State Governaent Bisk Nanageaent fH.J.B. 1083 - 
.V seyaour), 

(12) BiotjBchnology Developaent (H.B. 1122 - Btheridge, 
Bobby and H.J.B. 1282 - Btheridge, Bobby; S«J.R« 
620 - Hancock) , 

>(13) Cdntinuatlon of Study of the State's Interest in 

~ Bailroad Property (H.B. 1142 - Hunt), 

. (1'4) Restricting ' Driving by Hinoirs (H.J.B. 1149 - J, 
joirdan) , v . 
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"^•f*** Profeaaionnls (H.j.R. 119a - Di««oiit) , 

(16) ■ttt«r Quality In Han )RiT«r and B, Iwett Jordan 
RMoiTToir iH-J.R. 1257 ~ Hackney), 

(17) fi«guantion of AXcohoUc Bevecagea on state 
Picop«rtT CH.J,R, 1292 - ClatX), 

(18) Dispoaition of AnlnaXs by Anjlnnl Sholtore and 
Pounds (H.J-B. 1309 - St««ey) . 

(19) Boards, CoMisaiona, and Councils in tha Kxecutivo 
Branch (H.J.R. 1321 - Hunt), 

(20) P«a8ibility of a Food Distribution Facility oa Bix 
Farn Property in »al«lqh (H.J.r, 1334 - Jas«a) , 

(21) Inplo««ntation of Id«ntif icntion and Labelling of 
Toiic or Hazardous Substances as Proposed by House 
Bill 1339 (Payne) , 

(22) Water Besoorcei^ Issues InvolTing North. Carolina 
and Virginia (H.J,R. 1404 - church) . 

(23) InTestnent Guidelines for Bleenosynary 
Institutions and Funds (H.J.R, 1423 - Musseliihite) , 

(24) Child Support Collection Procedures (Q.J«R. 1439 

- Sastecling; S,J.R. 675 - ioodard, w.) , 

(25) Contanination of DnpackageeL Foods (H.J,B. 1441- 
Staney) , 

(26) legislatiTo CoMsunications Confidentiality (H.R. 
1461 - Miller) , 

(27) Continuation of the Study of Information 
Processing Resources in State Governnent (S.J, R, 44 

Alford) , ' 

(29) Regulation and Taxation of Banks. Savings and 
Loans and Credit Unions (S,J,R, 301 - Edwards of 
Caldwell), 

(29) District Attorney Standards (S,B, 496 ^ Hipps) , 

(30) Cost of Providing Attornet* and Guardians Ad Litei 
to Indigents (S.J.R. 643 - Swain) , 

(31) Public Health Facility Laws (S.J.R^ 656 
Hancock),, and Review of Certificate of I Meed 
procedures (H.J*R, 1294 ~ Bcononos) , 

(32) Life Care Arrange«ents (S,J.R, 657 - Hancock) , 

(33) Worthless Checks (5,J.R. 661 ~ Thoaas of 
Henderson) , - 

(34) State-owned Rental Housing as contained in Section 
2 of this act, ' 

(35) User Fees at State-ownedfFacil^ ties, as contained 
in Section . 3 of this act, ^ 

(36) Notorboat titles and Liability insurance, as 
contained in Section 4 of this act^ 

(37) Motor Vehicle Inspection Progran, as contained in- 
Section 5 of this act, 

(38) Continuation of the Study ;of Day Care tH«J,R. 594 

- colton) , ; / 

(39) Continuation of th^ Study on Twelfth Grade (H.J.R. 
753 - Mauney; S.J.R. 343 - Tally) , 

(40) Procedure for Incorporating Municipalities (S,J,R. 
445 - J, Edwards) , 1 

(41) Solar Law (S.J.R. 670 - Walker), 
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(U2) Statutory hii^ns (S.J^R. 680 - EdwarUs of 
Caldwell) , 

(^3) In-service Traininq of Teachers in North Carolina 
H istory ^ t he A«er lean Economic Syatett ^ Free 
Enterprise Conceptis^ and Leqal Tppic^ (H^B^ 1201 -r 
Foster) . 

Sec. 2- ^ State-^ovned Rental Housinq* (a) Th© 
Leqislative Research COttmjljssion* is. authorized to cotoduct a study 
of all State-owned rentdX\hous^inq during the fiscal year 

and to reconmend a conprehelisive statewide rental policy^ to be 
administered by the Department of Administration^ to the ISiB^ 
Session of the General Assembly This study shall be conducted 
in consultation with the dep^rtnent that owns the houslnq« In 
conducting this study, the Cottml^sion shall first deteraine the 
amount of nonessential rental housing currently owned by the 
State using the following criteria: The geographic location of 
the State property on which ^ t:he housing is located and its 
projcimity to alternative privately owned housing; the amount of 
time that would be required for employees to arrive at tljjje Stmt« 
property on which housing is now located in the event of an 
emergency; the amount of security necessary for State proportT 
that is now being provided by State employees living in State-* 
owned cental housing; and any other benefits to the State for 
employees to occupy said housing: The ^Commission shall recommend 
the disposition of nonessential rental property by one ol^. thr«a 
means: sale of the housing and property on which it is located: 
sale of the housing unit only with the stipulation thut the^ housfi 
be removed from State property; and conversion of the Kd^siaq 
unit to an alternative use* ^ 

(b) It is the policy of the State of North Carolina 
that the State provide rental housing only in cases in which an 
essential State purpose is served. Nothing in these sections 
shall be construed to mean that State jAepartments may not 
continue to divest themselves of nonessential rental hou^in? 
during the coarse of the Legislative Research Commitfdion study., 

Sec^ 3-. Oser Fees* The legislative Beseaitrch Commission 
is authorized to study the potential for user charges and 
adm is sion tee s at S ta te--o wn ed cult ur al , recreat iona 1 and 
histori<;al facilitiea^ The study may cover museums, historic 
sites, marine resource o^nteps as well, as other facilities* The 
Legislative Research commission may make an Interim report to thd 
1984 ^Regular Session of the 1983 General Assembly and may make a 
final report to the 1985 General Assembly* ♦ 

Sec. Notorboat Titles and Liability Insurance* The 

Legislative Research Commission of the General Assembly is 
authorized to stud,y the issue of motorboat' titles and'* liability 
insurance. The study may include start-^up and administrative 
costs, potential revenues, phase--ijj plans, .^financial institution 
requirements, etc. The commission may tepprt to the 198^ 
Session. " 

Sec. Hotor Vehicle Inspection Program Study*^ The 

Legislative Research Commission may study the effectiveness of 
•the motor vehicle inspection program require^ by Article 3A of 
Chapter 20 of the General | Stat utes- The study may con6ider# 
among other aspects, ^xhe » impact on highway safety, cost 
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r<^mmiJ* J.^A' ^""l topics th« Leqislfttiv© RoBenrch 

Co«jisston aocldos to stuay. the Coi.lselon aay report Its 
findings together nith a«y reco.«ended ieqisiation, to ?ho 198tt 
^T^'iZ ?L'?^ *^se.bly or to the 1985 Geier;i *sse«M?! 

ZuA ^»»^^^««"is«ion .ar .ake an interi. report to the 1984 Sessioi 
and a final report to the 1985 General Assembly ^^^^xon 

subsectiofrio Ld:^'"- 120-30, 17 is amended by adding two new 

aalntL ^^""^ ''''^ State officers, 

agents, agencies and dopartaents, while in discharge of its duty 
pursuant to the pcovisions of G. S, 120-19 as if it wete i 
coaiittee of the General As^jeibly, > 

(8) to cjll witnesses and conpel testi»ony relerant to any 
-atter properly before the Co.«ission ot any of its co««it?e^s 
Tl,e provisions of G.s. 120-19.1 through G.sl 120-19.a shJIl a^^; 
to the proceedings of , the Cowission and its co.aittees as if 
tr^hH^K^ joint co».ittee of the General AsseablJ. ^In adS^tion 
to the other signatures required for the issuance of a subpoena 
unaer this subsection, the subpoena shall also be signed by the 
.e.bers of^the Commission or of its conaittee who vote for the 
issuanc^of" the. subpoena. " - ^ tor T;ne 

198 1 i« l^^i?"" Chapter 1372, Session Laws of 

1981, 16 d^nded by deleting "as authorized in Section 2 of 
Resolution •ei. Session' Laws of 1981 

iQfli i '^^''•^ i(3>* of Chapter t372; Session LaWs of 

1981, ^s a.ended by deleting «1983 Sessionn/ and inWting in 
Ueu thereof "1903 anJ ?985 Sessions", \ \ x«sert;inq xn 

iQflin ^^T^' ^T:- ^2'*"^. is amended by deleting "June 1, 

f h« iifis^ ^"^^^ thereof "the date of conwening of 

the 0985 Regulai^, Session of the General Assembly", 

A 1 li 2??' '^^^ sentence of 6, S. 124-5 is ameiide^ by 

deleting .MT- BO nth period", -and inserting in lieu thereof «pSiod 
ending on convening of the. 1985 Regular Session." 

..iVi. c\ ?f?*„^^ Deaf/Blind School Move— Commission on Children 
^iJ; V?®^^^- "^^^ Commission on Childreli with Special 

l?t^t .-^^-abl^shed by ' Article 12 of Chapter 120 of 1;he General 
Statu tGfe;,.E,ay^stUdy the issue of transferring the state schools 
.tor ; the jDeaf and the Governor Morehead School for the Blind to 
the lurrsdxctxon 6f the Stat^ Board .of Education. 

(b) The Commission may make a * final report to the Second 
Sessxon of the 1983 General Assembly. (H.J.R. 246 - Penner) 

-^u^ 1 ^u- Resolution References, The listing 

of the original bill or resolution in this act is- for references 
purposes duly and shall not be deemed to have incorporated by 

orf^r-?V?T ''^ svibstantive provisions contained in the 

original bili or resolution. ' 
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Seo- la. ^hls act is effective upon ratlf Icat lon. 
In the General Aoseably read three tl»es and ratified 
this the 21st day of July, 1983. ^ - , 



JAM^S C GREEN 



Jaaes C. Green 
President Qfthe Senate 



LISTON B RAMSEY 



Listen B. Raasey 
Speaker of the douse of RepreaentatlTes 
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WITNESSES APPEARING BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 



Dr« Roy Carroll^ . 
Vice President for Planning* 
Xhe Un:t varsity of Nprth Carolina 
Geno^Y^i^^s^dnji ni strati on ^ 
Cha|$&..lf|ffcOf- C, ■ ^ 

Hr. David -ilUjJ'^^^J^^.^ . . V ' 

Special Assi)s(i^xli>t{f o;t}.' Affairs ^ 
The Un«vex}»ity<fof North. Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N.. C. 

Mr« John Henley, President ^ 

C. Association of Independent Colleges 
and Vfniversi ties . 
Raleigh, C. 

Mr. James W. Durnette, Presidei)t 
Hardbarger Junior College of Business 
Raleigh, N. C. * f ^ 

Mr. Bob Bqde ' » 

Atltorney at La\v 

Raleigh, N. C. " * 

. (General Counsel foi:' the N. C. Association of 
Independent Colleges^ and '^Scho^i.s) 

; * ^ 

Dr. Gerald Scroufe . ^ 

Nov£\^ .University , *• 

Fort Lauderdale^ Fla; 

t^r, Hugh Stevens » 
Atl:.orney at Law 

Rakeigh, N. C. ^ - , 

(Counsel for .Nava University) - 

Mr. Bernard Allen 

Nort:h Carolina Association of Educators 
Raleigh, C, 
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WITNESSES APPEARING BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 



The Honorable Robert W. Soott 
President 

North Carolina Department of Conununity Colleges 
Raleigh, N. C. ^ * 

Dr. Craig Phillips * 
Superintendent 

North Carolina Department of Public In«tructi<yn 
Raleigh, C. 

Dr . Grover Andrews 

Aasistan*. Vice -Chance 11 or for Ext^insion and 

Public' S^rvic^s 
North- Ca^rolina State UniveraAty 
Raleigh-, N. C, 
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GENER^rffl^fitf ofW CAROLINA 
* SESSION 1983 

HOUSE .BILL 988 
SQCond Edition Engrossed 5/12/83 




Short Title; nonpublic Bdacational Institutions. 



(Public) 



Sponsors: 



Itopres«int«tives fHiosas; HlXler. 

I 



8 
9 



19 



20 
21 



Mny 2, 1983 

• . A BILL TO BE KHTITLED 

2 AN ACT TO REHRITE THE STATUTE UNDER WHICH HOWPOBLIC POST-- 

< 

SECONDARI EOOCATIOHAL INSTITUTIONS MAT BE LICENSED TO CONDUCT 
. POST-SECON0AHI DEGREE ACTIVITT IN NORTH CAROLINA. 



5 The General AssoMbly of Nqrth Carolina enacts: 



6 



7 follows: 



Sectioi^ 1. G. S. 116-15 is hereby rewritten to read as 



e^ttSftiismai iaSiitaiii^BS-— The Genera:^ AsseubXy of North Carolina 
^0 in recognJltion of tfie iaportance of higher education and of the 
.^1 particul.ar significance attached to the personal credentials 
1^ accessible through higher education and in consonance with 
10 statutory law of . this state naMng unlawful any 'unfair or 
1* deceptive acts or practices in the conduct of any trade or 
16 coHderce^ • hereby declares it the policy Of this slate that all 

16 institutions conductijng pos,t- secondary degree activity in this 

17 State that ore not subject to G.S. chapter 115 or 115D, nor so»e 

18 other section of G.S. Chapter 116, ^hall be subject to licensure 
under this section except as the institut;i.on or a particular 
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1 activity of tho Institution, mt^y be exQipted from licensure hj one 

2 or another provision of this section, 

■/ 

3 . (a) Definitions. As u«edi in this section the .followinq teran ; /'' 
h are Refined as set forth in this subsection: 

$ (1) •Post- secondary degree', K credential conferring 

6 on the recipient thereof the title of 'Associate* 

•7 •Bachelor', 'Haster', or •Doctor', or an equivalent ^ ' 

8 title, signifying educational attainment based on 

9 (i) study, (il) a substitute for study in the fora 

10 , of equivalent experience or achleveaent testing, or 

11 (ill) a coMbination - of the foregoing; provided, 

12 that 'post- secondary degree' shall not include any 

13 _honorary degree or other so-called 'unearned* 
Ih degree. 

15 (2) 'Institution'. Any . sole proprietorship, group, 

16 partnership, venture, society, coapany, 
17. corporation, BchooJ^, college, or, university that 

18 engages in, purports to engage in, or intends to 

19 engage in any type of post-secondary degree 

20 activity, 

21 t (3) 'Post-secondary degree activity'. Any of the 

22 following is 'post-secondary degree activity': 

23 (i) Awarding a post-secondary degree; 
21*. (ii) Conducting or offering study, experience, or 
^5 testing for an individual or certifying prior 
^6 successful coap lotion by indi^^idual of 
^7 study, experience,^ or testing, under the 
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X xrepros«ntatlon that the IndiviAaaX 

2 succesafulXy coapjleting the study, expeiriencQ, 

3 or testing Mill be awardoa the^ofor, nt loast 
h ift purt, a post-secondlAirr degree, 

5 • Pub 11 cly registered nn«©«. The naae of any sole 

6 proprietorship, ^roop, partnership. venture, 
f .. society, company, corporation^ school, college, or 

8 institution that appears as the subiect of any 

9 Articles of Incorporation, Articles of Mendaent, . 
10 Certificate of Authority to Transact Business or 
^ *o Conduct Affairs, properly filed ^ vith the 

12 Secretary of state of North Carolina and currently 

13 in force. . 

1^ (5) ' •Board". The Board of Governors of The Dniversity 

1$ of Hbrth Carolina, 

16 (bj Re<juir©d license. Mo Institution subiect to this sectiqn 

17 shall undertake post-secondary degree activity in this state, 
la whether through itself or through an agent, unless the 
19 institution is licensed as provided in this ' section to conduct 
20. post- secondary degree activity or is oxe«ptod froM licensure 

21 under this section ass hereinafter provided* XH-Any person. 

22 violating this subsectioi^ shall be guilty of a wlsdeneanor. 1 

23 (c) Exemption fron licensure. Any institntion that has b«en 
2h continuously conducting post-secondary degree activity in this 

25 state under l:he sa«e publicly registered naae or series of 

26 publicly registered na»es dince July 1, 1972, shall be exenpted 

27 fron. the provisions^ for licensure under this section upon 

28 . ^ • 
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1 presentation to the Board of Inf oriaiition acceptable to the Board 

2 to substantiate such post-secondary deqree acttvi^ty and public 

3 reqistration of the Institution nanos. fH-Any Institution 
li that, pursuaot to a predecessor statute to this subsection, had 
$ presented to the. Board proof of activity and reqfistration such 

6 tha^ the Board granted exenption fro» licensure, shall continue 

7 to enjoy such exemptipn without farther action by the Board.) 
8^ (*^) Exeaption of institutions relative to reliqious education. 
9 Notwithstanding any other provii^ipn. of this section, no 

10 institution shall be subject to licensure under this section with 
U respect to post -secondary degree activity based upon a prograa of 

12 study, equivalent experience, or achievement testing the 

13 institutionally planned^ objective of which is the attaihaent of a 
\\x degree in theology, divinity,' or religious education or in any 

15 other prograa of study, efulvalent experience, or achieveaent 

16 testing that is designed by the institntipii primarily fpr career 

17 preparation in a religious vocation. This exenption shall be 

18 extended to any institution with respect to each prograa of " 

19 study, eifuivalent experience, and achieve«ent test that the 

\ 

9 

20 institution denonstrates to the satisfaction of the Board should 

21 be exempted under this subsection, 

22 (e) Post-secondary degree «>ctivity within the BiliYary- To 

23 the extent that an institution undertakes post -secondary degree 
2\x activity on the premises of military posts or reservations 

25 located in this State for ailitary personnel stationed on active 

26 duty there, or their dependents, the institution shall be exeapt 

11 from the licensure reguiroaents of this section. 

28 . > 
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1 (f) Stmndftirds for licenauire. To racelvo a license to conduct 

2 poat- secondary degree activity in this State, an institution 

3 shall satisfy the Boacd that the Institution has »et the 
h folloving standards: * . ' 

$ <1) That the institution is State-chairteired. If 

6 chartered by a state or soTerelqnty other than 

7 North Carolina, the institution shall also obtain a 

8 Certificate of Authority to Transact Business or to 

9 Conduct Affairs in North Carolina issued by the 

♦ 

10 secretary of State of North Carolina; 
n (2) That the institution has been conducting post- 
12 secondary degree activity in a state or sovereignty 
13 other than North Carolina during consecutive, 
lU regular-tern, acadenlc seaestets, exclusive of 

15 su«iiGr- sessions, .for at least the tvo years 

16 innediately prior to suhnltting an application for 

17 licensure under this section, or has been 
19 conducting with enrolled, students, for a like 

19 period in this Stat© or sone< other state pr 

20 sovereignty, post-secondary educational activity 

21 , not related to a post -secondary degree; provided, 

22 that an institution aay be tenporarlly relieved of 

23 this standard under the conditions set forth in 
2ii subsection (1), 'below; ^' 

25 ' (3) That the. substance of each course or program of 

26 study, e«(Uiva lent experience, or achievement test 
2/ as such as aay reasonably and adeguately achieve 
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1 ' the stated objective for whiq.h the studv, 

2 experience, or test is offered or to be certified ^ 

3 as successfallT conpleted; 

U (U) That the institution has adequate space, equipient, 

5 instractional Katerlals. and personnel available to , 

6 • it to provide edacation of good quality; 

7 (5) That the education, experience, and other 

8 qualifications of directors, administrators, 

9 supervisors, and instructors are such as mny"^^. 

, reasonably inHure that the students will receive, 

11 or Mill be reliably qertified to have received, 

12 education consistent with the stated objectives of 

13 any course or program of study, equivalent 
lU experience, or achievenent test offered by the 
1$ institution; 

16 (6) That the institution provides students and other 

17 . interested persons with a catalog or brochure 

18 containing Information describing the substance,- 

19 objectives, and duration of the study, equivalent 

20 experience, and achievement testing offered; a 

21 schedule of related tuition, fees, and all other 

22 necessary charges and expenses, cancellation and ^ 

23 refunc^ policies, and such pther material facts 
2h concerning the institution and the program or 

25 course of study, equivalent experience, and 

26 achievement testing as are reasonably likely to 

27 affect the decision of the student to enroll 
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(8) 



therein, together with any other disclosures that 
«oy be specified by the Board; nud that such 
information is provided to prospective students 
prior to enrollaent: 

That upon satisfactory coapletion of study, 
equivalent; experience, or achieve«ent test, the 
Student is given appropriate educi^tional 
credentials by the institution, indicating that the 
relevant study, efuivalent experience, or 
achievement testing has been satisfactorily 
completed by the student; 

That records are maintained by the institution 
adequate to reflect th^ application of relevant 

performance or grading standards to each^ enrolled 
^ G^tudent : 

(9) That the institution i:S maintained and operated in 
compliance with all pertinent ordinances and laws, 
including rules and. regulations adopted pursuant 
thereto, relative to the safety and health of all 
persons upon the premises of the institution; 

(10) That the institution is J^innncially sound and 
I capable of fulfjllling its commitment^ to students; 

(11) That the institution, through itself or those MxltV 
whom it may contract, does not engage in promotion, 
sales, collection, credit, or other practices of 
any type which are false, defcdptive, misleading, or 
unfair; 
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1 (12) Thftt the chief ex^catlve officer, I troatees, 

7 ^ directors, ownoc^, nfl»inistr»tors, s^porYlsocs^ 



I 



3 staff, , instructors, and enployees of the 

U institution ha¥« no record of un^prof essional 

5 condQct or incoapetence that woAd reasonably call 

6 . into question the dveraiX quality -of the 

\ 7 ' institution; , * 

i ^ ' : } ■ * 

8 (13) That the student housing owned* aaintained, or 

9 approved by the institution » if any, . is 

10 appropriate, safe, and adequate; 

11 (I**) That the- institution has a fair and equitable 

12 cancellation and refund policy; and 

13 (15) That no person or agenct with whoa the institution 
lii contracts has a reccfrd of unprofessional conduct or 

15 incoapetenco that would reasonablr call into 

16 question the overall quality of the institution. 

17 (9) Review of licensure. Any institution that ac^ul^s 

18 licensure und^r this section shall be subject to review by the 

19 Board to deteraine that the institution continues to aeet the 

20 standard for licensure of subsection (f) , above. Review of such 

21 licensure by the Board shall always occur if the institution is 

22 legally roconst ituted , or if ownership of a preponderance of all 

23 assets of the institution changes pursuant to a single 
2U transaction, or agreeaent or a recognizable sequence of 

25 transactions or agreeaents. 

26 (h) Denial and revocation of licensure. Any institution 
^7 seeking licensure under the provibsions of this section that fails 
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1 to «eat the licensure i:^quire«ents of this eocti^^hin |>e 

2 (leniea a license to conduct post -sec onaary degree activity in 

3 this State, Any institution holding a Jllcense to conduct post- 
h secondary degree activity in this State that is found hy the 
$ Board of Governors not to satisfy the licensure re^uirenents of 

6 this section shall have its license to conduct post -secondary 

7 degree activity in this State revoked Iby the Board: provided. 

8 that the Board of Governors nay continue in force the license of 

9 ««» institution deeped by tlie Board to be aaKinq substantial and 

10 expeditious progress tonard re.edying its licensure def^encies, 

11 (i) Regulatory authority in the Board, The Board shall have 

12 authority to establish such rules, regulations, and procedures as 

13 it Bay deen necessary or appropriate to effect the provisions of 
Ih this section. such rules, regulations, and procedures may 

15 include provision for the grantingi of an interia perait to 

16 condupt post-secondary degree activity in this State to an 

17 rnstrtutxon seekiug Ucen^ure but lacking the two-year period of 

18 activity prescribed by subsection (f) (2), above. 

19 (j) Enforcement authority in the Attorney General. The, Board 

20 shall call to the attention of the Attorney General, for such 

21 action as he lay deea a^pro^iate, any institution failing to 

22 comply with the requirements of this section. 

23 (k) , SeveraMlity. Th^ provisions of , this sect>4^n are • 
2U severable, and, if any provision of this section is declared 

25 unconstitutional or invalid by the courts, such declaration shatX 

26 not affect the validity of the. section as a whole br any • 

27 -provision other than the provision so declared to be 

28 \ " . ■ ■ ■ ' ' ' 
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1 «iiicoik«tittttion«l oc inTftHa.n - * . — 

Sec. 2, Thlm^npt ts eff*ctlt« upon r«» Uf Ication^. 
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MEMORANDUM: 



TO: 



FROM: 



Members of Legislative Research Commission 
Committee on Higher Education Regulation 

Susan L. ^ahre> Committee Counsel 



SUBJECT: ' Background Materials 



Please find enclosed important background materials for tjtxe 
upcoming January 18th pieetingv* I am enclosing the Board of 



its Rules and Standards 



.c Educational 



Governors Guidelines For Interpretation And Implementation and 

"lardSyFor NLicensing ~ 
Institutions To Confer ^egrjefes ^ I am also enclosing H.B. ^8 of 
last session and an outline of the bill, : 



H.B» 988 was an attempt tV rewrite G.S. 116-15 which sets 
out the licensing procedures for certain nonpubli^post^-secondary 
editcational institutions. G,S* 116-15 is a legislative acknowl- 
edgement that the state has some interest in ensuring its* citi- 
zens that all post'-secondaty educational institutions, whether 
public or nonpublic, meet certain minimal standards. The state's 
role in ensuring these standards are met by dertain nonpublic 
post--secondary educational institutions not els^ewhere regulated 
has been statutorally delegated to the Board of Governors of The 
University of North Carolina. G.S. 116-15 has for some years 
been considered ripe for rewriting. In 1981 a court case. Nova 
University y. The Board of Governors of The University of North 
Carolina' , decided that G.S.. 116^15 did not give the state# and 
its delegee the Board of Governors, authority to license any 
institution that confers its degrees outside North Cai^olina. 
(Emphasis added.) The court case w*s decided on this very narrow 
jurisdictional ground* H.B. 988 ^attempted to cure this jurisdic- 
tional flaw, and, in general, to bri^jng the statute up to date and 
to make it a 'cleaner legislative statement of the state's inter-* 
est in guaranteeing quality education for all its citizens . 



Mflv in iQA^^ Higher Education took 1ip the bill on 

May .10 1983. In addation to the coitonittee inembera, Dr, Roy 
cJin?ii; It President of Planning fpr the University of North 
S^^^iirn^r^^""' Dr John Corey, Assistant Vice President for ' 
Davfd Edlrdi'^'r''^ ^""1 University of North Carolina System^'^Mr. 
Davxd Edwards Legal Assiptant to the President of the University 

Sor.h''^^.^?r^n?.^y^'^^"'' Bunting, an attorney in the 

Zrlu ^'''^^^^"^ Attorney General' s -Of f ice, Mr. John Henle^ of the 

M Association of Independent Colleges ^and U^iyer- 

Conn?!'r ''^''''^^ ""^^ ^^^^^ Ca^oliiia Association o? 

£n^rLl:^^^^^''"^''^' ^^'^y '^^^ght of the North. Carolina 

Department of Conununity Colleges and Technical Institutes, 
attended and participated in the discussion. The bill was given 

:en'r?o^thl ."'^ ''''' ^« House'and" 

to consTder^f B ^qSS^^T ""L"!?*"^^ Education met on May 31, 1983 
to consider H.B, 988. In addition to speakers present before the 
House Conunittee, who emphasized that the court in the Nova case 

• ?nstitut!ons'?h .'^ ^"^"^ strengthened concSng' 

'aai nstihoF r^?^ grant degree^ in this state, speakers spoke 
against the bill. Mr. Herschel Shanks, an attorney from 
Washington, D. C. , referred to the bill as an "anti-Nova" bill 
He said that I^ova University was intended for mid-career profes- 
sionals, that it offe>ea non-residence programs. He said H B 
988 was v^ry. unwise. Mr. Carl Settle of Rutledge College also 
spoke against the biLl, saying that it needed further study and 
possible rewriting. On June 7, 1983, the -Senate CominittEe he^^^ 
from supporters of the bill and from Djb Craig Phillips f North 
Carolina Superintendent of Public MmiL^. who spok^^in , 
oppositio^i. On June 14, 1983, the Senate Committee accepted/a 
committee sbbstli^^t^ for H.B. 988 and gave it a favorable report 
The committee substitute was a resolution authorizing the ^ 
H''r^qHfi^''^T^*'?*^''^ Commission to study the issues raised by 
H.B. 988. I also inclose, a copy of the ratified resolution. 

tn i-rZ^t^^^ ""^^^ ""L^^ ^^""^ '^"y questions on the background 

to the study committee. You can reach me at (919)733-6660 

nll^i^ •''^"^ ^^^^^ materials with you to t^ie January 18th 

ss/wf . • ■ ' : 
wi-a 

Enclosures 
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nO'lfi . OH M« MUilIKU EDUCATION f» llG-15 

(c) 'I'ho PrcKidonU will) iho approvm ol'lhe Hoard, shall appoint an 
a<lvisory conimittw €on^>OH*;d of lepkej^entativi? piosidentH of th« 
private colleges and universities and n)ay appottit such additional 
advi^>ory conuniUecs a^ aro docn\ed necessary or desirable. 1 1971, c. 



$t<iU'4i in StutiiMit Hur Ass n M<l. of 
< MAOMHtrH V Bvrd. 32 N App fKiO. 232 

>i lUi-15. UiHMisiiig oX tioiipiihlk educational insti* 
tutiqiis; regulation of degrees. 

(a) No nonpublic educational in.stitntion created or established in 
this State after December 31, HMJO, by any person, firm, organiza- 
tion, or corporation shall have po\ver or aulhority to confer uegrcea 
upon any person except as pro^^dcd in this section. For the purposes 
ol this section, the;, term created or established in thip State" or 
[ established in this State'' shall mean, in the case of an institution 
whose principal ottke is located outside of North Carolina, the act of 
issnani e by the Secretary of State of North ChfoHna of a certificate 
of authority to do btfsinesH in North Carolina. The Hoard of Gover- 
nor? shall call to the attention of the Attorney General, for such 
. action as he may deem appropriate any institution failing to comply 
witli th<r requirements of thit^ section. 

(I)) The Board of Governors, under such standards as it shall 
estabi' h. may issue its license to confer degrees in such form aH it 
'Tnay^j)rejicribe to a nonpublic educational institution established in 
this State after Deci^niber 31, 19f>(), by any prson, firm, organiza- 
tion, or corporation; bvit no nonpublic educational institution estab- 
lishoii in the State si|bsequent to that date shall be <:*mpowered to 
conlrr def^rees unlesfi it has income sudicient to maintain an 
adetjuate faculty and equipment sulTicietit to provide aaWquate 
meiins of instruction in the. arts and sciences, or in any other 
recognized fitld or fields of learning or knowK^dge. 

ic» All nonpublic educational institutions licensed vrndcr this Sec- 
tion shall file .such information with the President as the Bqard of 
(iovernors may direct, and the said Board may i^aluate any 
nor)public educational mstitution applying for a license to confer 
di'^rees under this section. Ifai^y sucfi nonpublic educational insti- 
tution shall fail to maintain the required standards, the Board shall 
re\ oke its license to confer degrees, subject to a right of review of this 
(liTision in the inaruier providinl in ChaVtor 150A of the (umeral 
Slatutes. ♦ . . 

^ u\\ The State lioard of Conununity Colleges shall have sole 
iiulh()tily to administer and suprM*vis<r, at the State level, the system 
cil rummunity collegt»s. terhnical inst itutt s. and imlnstrial e<lncation 
t cnu rs provideii \\\ (lhaoler 1 15A oi the (Sent*ral Statut<»H, and shall' 
rejrulale the granting of approprijite awards, two'^year degrees, and 
mm'ks, of distinction by tho.se institutions. 

\v} *rhe for|*/:;oing provisions of this section shall liot apply to any 
seminary. BU)U» school. Bible rolloge, or sinuhir religit)us institu- 
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^ 'Kill ♦ ir 1 1(1 IIUJIMilt KlUiCAiloN S IH>-17 

•^'**'V ^ «• 3: 2(W; l})77.c. 

Hti, 1-4; 15)71). c HfKi. s. 13; U)Va, 2iid Ses^i.^c. U30. s, IJ 

hditorV N4IIV. rhfipu'i- I ir>A. I«y S*.s.H,on I.uwk U^/^), V. Sor imw 

'I Ills s. vlior* vxpi ,.,sNly iiulhoriirvK Boiinl m ix-,!tili<tioM>. N'.iv,. Umv n H.mra 
Ihi- Ho;t»ti to iHtns* ' (>iil> ill.. ot <;.»v.ii«i.v:. ;tor» ,VC, tTk^i. L'HV SI, Jil 

N..N.I l .Mx N Ho .Mi ,.i ;;„v,-,n„,o.. :m • l»<»«rd N.. AiiiImmHv lo Hcn- 

J ■ : ^ ' * ' Out-of-state t'niver^Uy. - Tl.t 

Inhcronl ill the im.w.t to lurnsr -^.tIkmi .I.h'.s ii«.| i.,tth..n/,. Ihr llo:ir,l .tl 

<lvj;i»VH IH lli«> |„mv. to »vsu«liliNh Covrrnuis oC tlw UnlvtrMUv ..f North 

mlHliniim , nt,-ri., whul. a North ( l.> .vp.h.lr ll.„.u,^l, a Ikv.i.k.i' 

t i.r..lm.. Mi. l.liU...., ,nus( t.uvt U. ....I.m ,„.H,,-<tMiv (oikIihik ii. North C«.folt«a l.v- 

t" iH •h.v...«,-4|i.. ,:,,„.ta..,:.-.s-.. ..n.ltl.... MO .MitMim,,,,, ,„„v..,.s,ix it.'.- 

..^ sullu ,..„. ,„.«... I,M |l.,..Ml (.. U mh.n,-Jva.l^ tMcoM(W.;»l ofuuHlrinK 

vt.M.iv thai ,K,:iv..s ,.„.l.n.-.l l.v N.Mlh in l-l..tMlj. (ii,<l mirsun,.! to 

»i....hi.;. niMUiMM.ns a,,- lud-.n! l.v |-|..n.».. law N.k:. I'u.v v Hoanl otOov 

airiiriili. iii.-oiuiM the iiiiiuimiiii siai»- vi iior.s. MK, N ('. I.'><>. 2H7 S K W 872 

iliiitl^ iij' t(ual»ty iniMulittl \\\ tiio ililMji 

>} IKi-lO. 'i'ax exemption. 

Tho Inmis jiml otiitf piopoi ty bolonK'inK to tho University orNorth 
A arulmu shall bv oXt-mpl IVum all kinds oC public taxation. (Const 
an b. H.ry 17H9 :m. s. :i; P K : U S., vol. 2. p. 42a. Code, 2g'i4; 
Ufv.. s .|i;(,2; ( .S , s .578;i; l{)7l. c. 1244. s. 2.) 

•'« '"'<l'«'«lf'. I'.M M.iv.y .,1 Ik- iv.,u.r...nu.„i 1..,- si,u,. lax 

.»,K law I..X..UOT., M.. .'^17 N r I. Kfv •.x. i.iplM,.,, s,.,. |7 Wake Kun-M I. Kov 

l-iM a ii..t.- ..lUlif (il Ihc "imli- . 

( ASi; NOl KS 

Appfiod ,„ In ,v .N'n.d, (-.....Ima filrd ,m In ,v Norlh rai..l.Ma h.i.M, v 
l'..i,.M,x I vau.l . In. .1.-. N r ,.\|.|. 11 I. Kimi.d . Ii.r . .T. N < ' \im I.Ki M > 

••»•.' s,.,_..| ,,,,;h, s-.,,,,, •,sj:-.',r.(ij,i'.;.sM(.,i,..,.oMv UaU- Wi 

( .n..lina l >,n-hA lomul . Iiu- . VWi N C. " K. Sunn liKO 'M I) N C ia7»t 

.');it>. s i; viidJ i i!)7!ii . • 

1 J(i-I7. Purchase of atmuity or retirement income 
contracts tor faculty members, officers 
and employees. 

Nolvviil.Hia.ulinK .niy provision ol b.w ieliUin(i to .salanos and/or 
salitry .sdu-dui.s lor llu' pav ol laciilly imMnlMrrs, admini. strati ve 
ollictMs. or any ol hi-r employees of vinivoisities, colloKes and in.stitu- 
tions ol hiuhor loarninK iis ruiinrd .nid set forth m this Article and 
! ''rn';"*; i«'^«''>n«;^ MU.'lilH d as i-ducation.d institutions under sec- 
tion r,()|ir (.J) ol ti.e United Stales Intern..! Revenut-(\Hle the - 
t,'ovenun,4lM,ards ol any mu Ii uiuversitie.s. colleges aiul injititutions 
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The External Doctorate 
In Education: 

Growing Criticism and Crisis 

hy H. G. Votik mnd Robert G. Brown 

The papular prtss is beginning to note iome of the anomalies in U.S. external degree 
programs — particularly Nova University's education doctorate. Mr. Vonk and Mr. Brotvn fear that 
both the external and internal i^ctorates will sink into disgrace if present trends continue. * 



The cxicrntl degree field is a very 
mixed bag of respectability and 
thabbiness — and perhaps even fraud. 
Cyril Houle. in his book titled Thr Exter- 
nal Detrtt, traces the birlh of this degree 
all the way back to 1858. when the Lon- 
don External Degree was initiated.' The 
British experience with the degree appears 
reasonably successful, largely because 
^'instruction was divorced from evalua- 
tion and thft awarding of credentials.*' In 
England today there is a higher failure 
rate for external degree students than for 
internal degree students ~ result at- 
irtbuttd to their differences in prepara- 
tion. However that may be. <fvef^one is 
held to the same high standard in Eng- 
land» if not elsewhere. 

The foreword to Houle*s book, written 
by the chairman of the British CcMnmis- 
$idn on Non-Traditional Study, warns 
that there has to be "most careful 
monitoring" of innovations "and depar- 
tures from the norm" to make sure that 
they are truly educative. He notes that 
'*an Institution that chooses a nontradi- 
tional direction opens itself to extra- 
ordinary scrutiny arid must ultimately he 
able to prove the worth of the way it has 
chosen/*' 

Why alt of this caution from a propo- 
nent of the external degree? Because there 
have beet) serious abuses. The freedom to 
innovate and change can result in change 
•for the better — or change for the worse. 
In this country, where instruction Is usual- 
ly not separated from evaluation — per- 
haps rightly the opportunities for 
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abuse are dramstically increased. Es- 
pecially when the concept of the external 
degree is expanded to include the doc^' 
torate. 

In Degrees for Sale, Lee Porter 
documented many of the abuses he fbund 
in 1972. He also reflected on why some 
people are so fascinated by a doctorate, 
even when il is a Brand X doctorate from 
a mail order college that docsn*t even re- 
quire a high school diploma; 

Do you feci rcsilcss^at^ockiiil par- 
ties t>ecauie oihcrsiion't call you **Doc ' 
lor"? H«vc you ever dreamed of being 
ihc recipient of « Pti.U. or «n Ed.D 
aDD.? 



or 



Porter treated only the general prob- 
lem of doctoral degrees as mercharidise.^ 
while Houle considered only the general 
proposition of the external degree. It re- 
mained for someone else to examine the 
question that concerns us here, namely, 
the external doctorate in education. That 
someone anived in the person of Richard 
B. Morland. 

^ It is now five years since Morland *s ar- 
ticle, ••The External Doctorate in Educa- 
tion: Blessing or Blasphemy?*' appeared 
in this journal. In that article, Morland 
surveyed the rapidly expanding field of 
nonresident doctoral programs and raised 
somejlpenetrating questions about their at- 
tention, if not their devotion^ to quality 
control and standards.^ These, questions 
were.' warmly unappreciated in certain 
quarters, and Morland hacfa good many 
slings and arrows sent in his direction. 

*Sef David Rktfnin*t rccfni dttcuUton in whkhhe 
fcttecu ofi the '*near loial c<Hi*umej[ iovftttgniy" of 
tiudenuand hOKw by "volintwtiti ilvttf ftt\*' ihcy can 
afftci the fait of whok dr(>«irftnrnik. Thii has given 
trcAl impcius to "open vdrnKMoni/* •*oi»cii com- 
fmnctmciti/' and grade mrUiion.* 



Donald P. Mitchell,** then at Nova 
Universityt rushed to the defense of exter* 
nal degree programs, specifically Nova 
University's, with an article titled **Lef$ 
Set the Record Straight: A Case for Nova 
University's External Doctorlite in Educa- 
tion/* Mitchell disagreed with almost 
everything Morland said, except for his 
emphasis on Nova. Mitchell wrote ".that 
this discussion should make Nova Univer- 
sity its primary focus, because Nova 
University is clearly the national leader in 
the development of this ground breaking 
idea and offers the most highly developed 
and sophisticated external Ed.D. pror 
gram.**** 

Because of Nova*s close identification 
with the external doctorate, if not pre- 
eminence in the field, we will summarize 
the university's requirements for an exter- 
nal Ed.D. To be admitted, one must be 
employed in the position one is preparing 
for — either as a community college in- 
structor or as a school administra* 
tor — and have a master's degree fi^om an 
accredited institution. There is no men- 
tion of the usual Graduate Record Ex- 
amination or grade-point average mini- 
muins« although letters of recommenda* 
tion and the like arc necessary. 

After admission, one becomes a lYiem-* 
♦ber of a **clusier'* that meets one Satur- 
day a month to study eight study areas or 
six modules* depending upon the pro- 
gram. Eich study area spans a period of 
three months (or three Saturdays) and is 



**M4tcheU had bttn the dirtciorof Nova'i e>iiernal 
Educinonil Leadeti prOfram umii recently. He lotd 
the Ktppan he lefi Nova bewauK of dtfftcultt^^ ^tih 
' internal fhanctal operattom within the untvertity.^* 
more ipet'ifk'aHy, he laid. beiautc furtd\ ^at bQ\t\% 
siphoned from jhe Educaiidnal Leaden profvam lo 
buiirett other Jrl'ntoni withm Nova Miichcll^n noH 
prettderti of Research and Service Auociitet. tiK.. a 
fiuftproiii coniuhm^ firm in Ft. LJiudcidale. 
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conducted by « unlot or Mfoclate "na- 
tional icccurrr/* The eight itudy areas 
take two yean (or 24 Saturday i) to com- 
plete. The Saturday! aie ftupptemcnte4 by 
independent ttudy and two niandaiory 
one-week tummcr institutes spread ov<fr 
two yeari. In 1978 one was held at the 
Kuiiima Hyatt» Hawaii, and another was 
l^eld at the Diplomat Hotel, Hollywood, 
Floiidt. The program*! grading b con» 
dudcd on a p«si/no pass basis. 

Alio, there it a practicum requirement. 
Each cluiier member must complete either 
three Q$ - tlx practicums . - depending 
upon the program. L^sentially, the prac» 
ticum b an on*the-iob Intervention proj» 
cct that may •'involve research but it not 
purely a research project.** Most prac- 
ticumi may be done in consort with other 
caster members, but the "third-year 
practicum report** or the "inigor applied 
research project** — again, depending 
* upon the program is an individual 
ptoject thai is intended to have an impact 
on practice. Satisfaciory completion of 
the third-year practicum report or major 
applied research project typically comes at 
the end of the program, when the student 
should be ready to receive the Ed.D.^ 

This is what Nova does and re> 
quires, but what n Nova's ra- 
tionale? We talked with Abraham Fisch- 
ier. Nova University president, and heard 
him stress the practical emphasis of the 
Nova Ed.p In his view, traditional Ed.D. 
programs are overstuffed and overrun 
with far too many theory and research 
courses, courses that have little to do with 
a practitioner's day-lo-<lay professional 
work. At one point he questioned whether 
education had any real theory of its own 
anyhow. 

Parenthetically, it is interesting to read 
David Riesman's discussion of university 
•'locals** or "home guarders** who are 
more concerned with the nuts-and-bolts 
service functions than with research or 
"intellectual life.** Their opposite num- 
bers, the "cosmopolitans," however, do 
have a strong affinity for research and 
theoretical issues — and they are Jar more 
likely to be present on prestige campuses.* 

This distinction may not be limited to 
the rarified atmosphere of academe. 
Patricia Kendall reviewed studies on the 
learning environments of hospitals and 
reported a similar difference. Residents 
and inierivs were asked to select the lec- 
tures on medicine that would most likely 
appeal to their professional colleagues. 
The choices ranged from "How To Avoid 
Malpractice Suiti** to "The Role of 
Serotonin in Disorders of the Out.** The 
locals were characterised by a preference 
for lectures that deiUi with the nuts-and- 
bolts problems of practice, like the 
avoidance of malpractice suits. The to%r 
mopolitans, on the other hand, were typi- 
fied by a preference for lectures on icien- 



tlfic medicine and rimarch, luch as the 
aerolonin lecture. In other words» the 
iocah wfem to have more of a trade school 
orientation and the cosmopoHtani seem to 
prefer a more sdentiric approach. 

When the rcsuiti of this investigation 
were sorted out by hospital, li became evi- 
dem that the more g hospital was al- 
filiated with a medical school, the more 
cosmopolitan its ataff orientation? But 
this itudy may only prove the power of a 
university to contaminate mnd cormf^t in- 
nocents. Nevertheless, if you are^ubled 
over with a pain in your gut. It would be 
nice to know that your doctor had listened 
IP the gut lecture rather than the midpritc- 
lice lecture. 

Perhaps the whole distinction is a mis- 
tpken dichotomy, a kind of "I will only 
look at trees, not the forest" appioach. It 



number of newspapers have taken notice 
of Nova's external degree programs, and 
they have not always liked what they mw. 
Within the past year the tempo of this 
criticism has quickened and has been 
featured on the front page of a major na- 
tional newspaper, tfe Miami Herald, 
Although the HtraUi did a two-pai i series 
and an editorial on tht topic, it was not 
the only newspaper to show intercM in the 
matter. The CHicqgo Tribunt has ad 
dressed itself to the subject, and the Si 
Ptursburg 7»ncs ran two features — all 
within the past year or to. In short, exter- 
nal degree programs, their standards and 
their aiticism&, have become interesting 
news. 

What follows is an abstract of some of 
the more serious criticisms aired in the 
media. 



'\ .pTJhe practical and the applied have car- 
ried the day. Educational theory does not 
sit near the head of the table [at NqvaJ/' 



could even be that theory and practice 
complement one another. All $ood edu- 
cators remember the Research 101 maxim, 
"The most practical of all things is a good 
theory.'* 

Whatever the case, we gathered that at 
Nova the practical and the applied have 
carried the day. Educational theory does 
not sit near the head of the table there. 

We asked President Fischler about 
standards and quality control at Nova 
(thi^ was last July). He told us that the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools had just reexamined 
and rcafrirnwl>lova*s accreditation for 
the, normal lO^ycar period and that 
NCATE (the National Council for Ac 
creditation of Teacher Education) had jutt 
visited 15 clusters of one program and had 
submitted an encouraging "exit repon." 

All of this would be more reassuring if 
it were not for one recent development; A 



An Invitation 

The articles in this K^^pan written 
by Kenneth Ashwonh and H. C. 
Vonk/R. G. Brown are intended to re- 
open a debate on the external doc- 
torate in" education initiated in 
November, I97J» whh Richard B. 
Morland*s *'The External Doctorate in 
Education: Bietsing or Blasphemy?" 
Both of the current articles are bi$td 
on generally negative evaluations of 
ihe nt^w degree. 

We welcome positive views Bitd will 
publish, in the ipring, the best articles 
defending the external doctorate re- 
txived before January i, 1979. SME 
and RWC 



The Si, Petersburg Times: The 
Michigan State Board of EducaliOn ap> 
pointed an ''Ad Hoc Commiuce of 
Scholars*' who studied Nova University's 
external degree programs in Michigan and 
found that; 1) Nova doctoral students 
were working full time and only going to 
class one weekend a month. 2) Two Nova 
doctoral students did not even have an 
earned bachelor's degree, and mqre than 
half did not have nuister's degrees. 3) The 
Nova University doctoral faculty were 
largely part tirne, almost half of the doc- 
toral cluster directors did not hold the 
doctorate, and the cluster directors were 
part-time Nova ctnployees — though de- 
scribed by Nova« twice, as full-time em- 
ployees, 4) In view of this, the committee 
concluded that Nova's "minimal re- 
quirements for a doctoral degree arc too 
minimal and therefore not acccpikble."^^ 

The Miami Herald: y\\t Texas com- 
missioner of higher education was quoted 
as saying: "All that Nova really provides 
is the degree. 1 call it freeze*dried educa- 
tion. Just add water — tome local pro- 
fessors, a local library — and presto! You 
have the magic degree." 

So far. New York, Ohio, and Micltlgan 
« have banned or do not recognize the exter*^ 
nal Nova degree. Texas and Pennsylvania 
will permit no expansion, and North 
Carolina and Nevada are thinking about 
"grounding** or "tightening up'* the pro- 
gram, 

The Chicago l^bune: Human Be- 
havior commented on Nova*s accredita- 
tion as follows: "Nearly every standard in 
the books — qualified resident faculty, 
financial resources* facilities, library 
resources, no credit through corre- 
ipondence« and ao on had ^ be by- 
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paiMd to get Nova acctedhcd, but the 
Southern Awoclition of CoHegcs m\6 
Schooli maniged ll,** The Tribune, in 
quoting the above, noted that *'Nov« 
Univerfity w«i granting Ed.D. and Ph.D. 
degrees when if claimed a facully of only 
29 and a library of only 20,000 
voIume<.**^» 

The Miami Herttd: The MrwiW. noting 
the 45<l^ \c%t chMi time than other pro- 
grams jmd the criUciim of an inflated 
number of doctorate degrees, editorial 
ised that **For the uke of Kova mi well as 
the tmxpayen. the program ought to be 
roformod Of killed/*'* 

The Miami Herald. The Florida vice 
chancellor for academic programs, Paul 
Parker, hopes that the accrediting astocia^ 
tions will gel a handle on the tuue and 
build in quality control And, according 
to the Herald, ••Pressures for tightened 
regulations are being felt by accrediting 
organisations. . . . Graduate school 
deans in the Northern Association are lob- 
bying for an end to the association's 
reciprocity agreement, an arrangement 
which gives an institution aut|tmatic ng- 
tionai accreditation If passed 1^ only one 
board.** All six associations have agreed 
to post "watchdogs.'*'* 



The Chicago Tribum^ And, finally, an 
cxctrpt from a stinging ipditorial: 

Nova Univvrilfy of Fori Uiudtrdafc. 
Florids. should tjc far better known 
ihBLfi \x IS. Uninfoimrd pcopk m^y think 
thai tN; docioratrs It isMCs whokrsatc 
are aqulvakni to doctoratfs from main-- 
tine univtrrsitkt. 

An aarned doccorait normally repre^ 
aenis at kast three years of successful 
full lime graduate siutty^ as judged by 
senior professors at a unlvtrsiiy with a 
Urge acholarly libraTy (less thin a 
million copies is small in this league) 
and eiucting ttandardt fbr both faculty 
and graduate studenti. But an Ed.D. 
from Nova rtpments a few waeks at 
Fort taudcrdaJe. monthly meetings 
with a '"itational lecturer" and oih5*s 
fellow ''participants" in a "duster" in 
one* ( home lown , and r«cel vi ng 
academic credit for work done on a 
salatird job for some school system. 
The feci are fairly steep, tnit the 
demands for campus residcricy' and for 
work one would not have done anywaiy 
arc impressively small. . . . 

People hiring and promotinf aca^ 
demic pcrsonrvel should not confuK «n 
Ed.D. degree from Nova University - 
with an Ed.D. from an Ivy l^guc or 
Big Ten university^ Here in Chicaao, it 



* Nova University was recently visited 
by an ^valuation team from the Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education (NCATE). but at 
press lime the team's report had not 
yet been made public. , 

For a two-year peripd, Colleges and 
universities seeking NCATE accredita- 
tion have the Option of waiting for the 
evaluation team^ r^ort to come be- 
fore an evaluation commiitcc, then be 
reviewed by the council, or the report 
may simply go directly to the council 
for its determination. The second path 
is much quicker. Nova chose the 
fonnat- Nova*s evaluation report will 
go before an evaluation committer in 
March, 1979. with review by the coun- 
cil in June. 

Two sds Of NCATE standards of 
evaluation also exist. Nova was 
evaluated under the old standards (the 
new ones are much the same, but some 
new categories have been acatcd; the 
area of "governance" has, for exam- 
ple, been taken from under •'cur- 
riculum*' and made into a separate 
category). As described by Lyn. 
Oubm, NCATE diirtctor. the old iian^ 
ilards are: 

r Curriculum for basic programs. 
This area stresses a strong general 
studies component, plus humanistic 
and behavioral studies. It underscores 
the content of teacher training and is 
ftrongiy Oriented toward field training 
and pratticum courses. As noted, it in- 
cludci goyernanct^nd asks: Is the pro> 
fessional teacher training program in 



\ 



the hands of Qualified teacher edu- 
cators who have professional and 
scholarly preparation for their posts? 

2. FacuUy, The accent here ii on 
well-prepared, professionally quali- 
fkd. full time faculty. 

). Students and basic programs > 
At issu^ here arc standards of admis^ 
sioo and retention, a requlrenrientx for 
optimum counseling and aflVising of 
students, and student pajrticipalion in 
program development. 

4. Resources. This area demands a 
solid library, including a good profes- 
sional library (one that contains a 
historical collection and texts, not just 
periodicals), a materials and instruc* 
tionai media center, and good physical 
/acilities and other resources. Oubser 
maintained that NCATE's standards 
arc ••sufficiently flexible" ip thii'area 
and says he is ''impatient with those in- 
stituiioiu that say there is provision 
only for traditional institutions" in 
NCATE;s guidelines. 

5. Evaluation, iprogram review, 
and planning. This grea includes re- 
view of graduates, surveys of cnv 
ployers of graduates, and an internal 
evaluation of how well the institution 
prepared its graduates for their careers. 

Each NCATE evaluation team is 
composed of^ne-third practitioners, 
one-third representatives of higher 
education, and one-third **other 
groups/' Novg's evaluating team con< 
sistcd of 10 members; each institution 
t>ays the expenses incurred in its own 
^ evaluation. — RWC 



is pail high time that Chancellor (>scsr 
ShAlbnt of the City Colkso and 
Supctintandtnt Josaph Hannnn of the 
public tchoott tvaluatt rad(c«lty differ* 
Ing docforaits and end the pracike of 
rewarding unconvtntionAl doctorfttrs in 
Ihc same lertnt a< siaiKlard ona.^^ 

The Miami Hmvldi An editorial in the 
Herald questioned Nova's standards, 
commenting thus: **lt was inevitable that 
a program aimed primarily at raising 
Kvagcs would turn Into one that is more 
concerned with degrees than rial educa- 
tional achievement/' For instance, it 
noted that instead of a research paper, 
Nova students write a ''practicum" that 
can focus on such routine problems as 
*'how to maintain order in a cafeteria.'^ 
The Herald did not care for wl\at it saw, 
and went so far as to say: ''But lacts now 
coming to light make us wonder if it isn't 
in danger of becoming a high-toned 
diploma mill.'*** 

There are some serious criticisms 
here. And ail of this» if accurate, 
raises some grave general questions about 
the standards of external degree pro^ 
grams, as well as the standard! of the ac- 
crediting associations and the government 
agencies that approve them. 

The purpose of accrediting agencies is 
to appraise^pfograms' and protect the 
public. And it is becoming clearer with 
each newipaper article thai there is grow- 
ing skepticism about the equivalency of 
internal and eatemal programs. It is easy 
to see why« after these articles, some peo< 
pie question the integrity of accredation, ^ 
or why iome people think accrediting 
agencies behave suspiciously like aca- 
demic protective and bencvoient associa- 
tions. 

On top of all of this, external degree 
programs are muhiplying rapidly at all 
levels. In Florida, for example, it is now 
possible to get a bachelor's, master*s, and 
doctorate all through the externar 
route barely having to step foot on a 
campus. As one person put it, '*! can get 
the whole nine yards in fast-service aca- 
demic Seven-Elevens/* Moreover, 'exter- 
nal programs are now available in police 
science and public administration. This in 
and of itself is not necessarily bad, but 
there is a. noticeable proclivity for inMitu- 
tions like Nova to develop areas that are 
or interest to public employees. Indeed, a 
Miami Herald headline reads. ••Union's 
Role Proflu Nova, Teachers/' The story 
reported that it cost South Florida tax- 
payers around one million dollars a year 
to pay for teacher raises — raises made 
possible by an advanced degree and a 
union contract. Since the Herald article, 
school boards in South Florida and 
elsewhere — - are taking a much harder 
line when it comes to rewarding all 
graduate degrees, and this Is unfortunate. 
But it is also understandable. Many fear 
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that Ihc evcT^frowing external degree pro- 
gratfit may larn out to be little more than 
pijiblic employee credential michines. 

Whether theie feari are^well founded 
itmalni to be $een. But one tsoniequence 
U already evident: Public confidence in 
the integrity of the Ed.D. hat been badly 
shaken, a consoquencr Richard B. Mor» 
land to accurately foresaw five years 
ago.t* . 

Mortand has hardly been alone in his 
concern, Fred A. Nelson, then with the 
Cottege Entrance EMuntnation Board but 
now a Nova vice president, wrote a 
thoughtful article titled *'Has the Time 
GkMie for an ExtertuU Degree?** In it he 
observed that / 



One person's iniiovstion b another's 
fraud. . . . A» a tciuit. a few exicrnat 
degree pfogrami appear mnetricioui. 
Possible cheapnrsii and duplicity may 
continue to spawn diploma r(ti\h ap- 
pearing undtf Ihc mailbox of **exiernal 
degree '"\»r .under the banners of ''in- 
novaiivc/* *'felevant/' •*open/* artd 
**noniradiiionai/* in the last analysis, 
the true quality of kny mnovauve or ex 
lerrwl degrt^ program resu upon the 
professional iniegriiy of Individual 
faculty metnbert involved. . . . Thotc 
campus subttiiuic program^ whete iosU- 
tutiona) faculiy can be by-passed. by 
one means or another, can further 
degrade American higher educa- 



tion. 



it should be nohod here that wc were 
told Nova's two external Ed.D. programs 
totaled 53 clusters between them. One 
program had 27 clusters ranging from 12 
to ift'^tudents. If we assume a midpoint 
mrollment of 25 students for each of the 
17 .clusters, this comes to 675 doctoral 
students — spread over just five full-time 
faculty. The other program had 26 
clusters ranging from 22 to 26 students. If 
we assume a midpoint of 24 students fbr 
each of the 26 clusters, this comes to 624 
doctoral students — once again spread 
over only five full-time faculty. To be 
sure, there arc 225 part-time faculty in the 
two programs, but no matter how you 
slice it, part-time faculty arc hardly as 
available as full ttme faculty. Thus when 
all is said and done it appears tha^ the full- 
time student/faculty ratio is probably in 
the. vicinity of 60:1. This is a stunning 
figure either by Nelson's standard^ or by 
any other respecubk standard we have 
ever heard of. 

Nelson concludes hb article with 
this warning, '*The existing prob- 
leit^in external degree programs, if al- 
low^ to grow worse rather than im- 
prov^, if not solved* may mean that the 
publii:*s interest writ large will auffer 
severely- Whether and how these prob- 
lems will l>e revolved, whether or not these 
question are answered, will indeed deter- 



mine whether or not the time has aohe for 
the external degree/*** NfIson*a warnings 
were published a few months after Mor> 
land's. But the warnings have gone un- 
heeded, and now we are beginning to tee 
cmbarrassiivg revelations headlined in ma* 
Jor newspapers. 

Obviously, something is wrong. Cither 
the traditional doctorate with iU demand- 
ing admission, its years of courscwor)^, its 
expensive residency. Its compcehetulve ex- 
aminatiom» its months In the library 
stacks, and Its exacting dissenation \% an 
elaborate, exhausting bilking machine or 
the external doctorate with its far more 
relaxed admission, iu 24 oncc-a-month 
Saturday meetings. Its nonresidency, its 
two sunny institutes, iti absentee library, 
and 4ts applied final paper or project is a 
thin imitation, a pretender* 

Clearly, there is a crisis. As one person 
put it: **Don*t tell mf people don't know 
the difference bct%din an in-house Ed.D. 
and an out-house Ed.D. lt*s just that 
nobody wants to shoot Santa Claus.** A 
school administrator had this to tay: 
'^During the war I wal a 9(Mlay wonder, 
and after the war 1 was a weekend war> 
rior, but I never got a d€K:tor*s degree for 
it. Now it's Saturdays plus two weeks 
and ^you're a doctor, a 38-day wonder.*' 

This ludicrous picture is made to order 
for press crusaders who, sensing the 
marvelous ^contradictions, will make the 
most of thciti. Their efforts will serve 
neither the external degree nOr the internal 
degree well. In the end, both will sink into 
disgrace and become a laughing stock. 
Then some cynic somewhere will surely 
say that people.get the education and the 
degrees they deserve. We have had warn- 
ings; now we will get fire. It is horribly 
late, the newspapers are closing in, the 
public isn't trying anymore, and unless 



we distinauish between *Mn-housc'* 
degrees and ''out-house*' degreei. the bell 
will toll for the Ed.D. A fitting inscription 
f<K the headstone might read: **Died at 
Cs«dibility Gap.*' 
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A Ne%v Name for the Exlenial Doctorate 

Critics of the external doctorate in education often suggest that, since re- 
quircmenu for the new degree a{e so different* the degree ought to be given a new 
name. But they don*t offer one. * 

1 have solved that problem. 

Let us simply confer knighthood on successful candidates for the alternative 
degree. They would thenceforth be known as Sir Josephine or Sir Joe Blow. The title 
offers several advantages. First off. it dearly differs from theHraditional doctorate 
but has a noble tradition of its own. The prospective administrator with knighthood, 
upon sallying forth to the public achool wars, would be armed with a rich heritage. 
Furthennore, he or the would never be confused with physicians and thus subject to 
hounding by investment lakspersoiu. 

Of couree there are aome small disadvantages. Salary schedules would need to be 
revised. This would lead to cKtetided discussions. Should the knighthood column be 
to the left of, equal to» or to the right of the doctorate column? There is also a prob- 
lem of lexism. ICnighu were usually male. However, Joan of Arc has already paved 
the way. " * 

Let koigHithood flowerl 

♦ V— Howard Holt 

San Diego ^ate University 
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The Nontraditioi^al Doctorate: 

Time for Sine Cera? 

hy Kenneth H. Athworch 

Unethical c0Htructor$ in Rome rtpairtd dif^cHve building 
$ian0$ with umx. in iimr it betame a requirement thai stones be certified oj 
MOund with the imprint Sim Ccri^ without wax. 



At ihe very time when our iradl^ 
liontt universities arc overpro- 
ducing doctoral iraduttes for Ihe im^ 
mediate jdb opportunities available, a 
number of institutions and nont radii ional 
entities, riiphemistically calling ihem- 
telves unii^crsities. have introduced what 
are known as nont radit ional doctoral de^ 
grecs. What It the moiivatlon for this 
movement? What clientele does It serve? 
What jusiificaiion. do these institutions 
offer for such programs? How are the 
progranu being offered and who, If any- 
one, controls them? These and other ma- 
jor issues raised by the growth of external 
degree progtams deserve wJme attention. 

The motivation for offering such pro- 
granu begins with the person who needs 
the doctorate. In our society the degree is 
a necessary or at least desirjible credential 
for job entry or advancement ih teveral 
fields. So the merf possession of a doc- 
lorate in philosophy, education, business 
administration, public administration, 
etc., has monetary value. And when an 
item acquires monetary worth, someone 
will Tind it advantageous to market it to a 
broader clientele. 

A few established universities re- 
sponded to the increased demand for doc- 
torates by introduting nontradtttonal, 
(Le., off-campus) doctoral programs. 
Simultaneously, private entities entered 
the market, professing to serve the 
eltentete in our society who need special 
doctoral programs for their personal 



KENNETH M. ASHWORTH Is amtmii^ 
sioiHf. CoordiHuiing BoH^, Twees Cothit end 
Um^nhy System, Austin, His book. Decay in 
American Higher Education, woon to bt pub- 
iished by the Texes A 4 M Press, expands on 
the topic tkelt ^ith here mi €pven twkted 
mrees. — 



fuiniln\ent #nd advancement: the more 
*'miture". individuals, those wording fuU 
time, those without geographic mobility, 
those who need more '•flexible'; re- 
quirements^ and those who need a "dif- 
ferent kind of content'* for a degree pro- 
gram. TBese private institutions and agen- 
cies cite obsolescent statistics regarding a 
shortage of doctorates and quote Presi^ 
dent Kennedy's statement in 1963: •'The 
shortage of Ph.D.s constitutes our most 
critical national problem." On this basis, 
they contend that they are serving not 
on)y the needs of a special clientele but of 
soctci)f/in general. These degree-offering 
institutions also state that since their 
graduates are already working, they are 
••a better product," and their perform^ 
ance can be measured on the job. Adver- 
tisements for such degrees are found In 
such prestigious periodicals a| Saturday 
Jfteviiw, Atlantic Monthly, Harper's, 
Forbes, and Psychology Today* 

One segment of our society that ap- 
parently needs service from such agencies 
and institutions is the jnilitary^ cstabltlb - 
mcnt- Education officers on military bases 
have been urged by their commanding of- 
ficers to bring Ph.D.s and other doctoral 
programs onto their bases. On-base de- 
gree programs help to retain personnel ih 
the voluntary armed services, and doc- 
toral degrees would presumably help of- 
ficers embark more easily on second 
careers following retirement. At least one 
conuxtanding officer has reportedly prom- 
ised his education officer an automatic 
OS-grade increase if he can bring a doc- 
toral program to the base. 

The military branches keep suting that 
they want high-quality progranu. but 
their contention is contradicted by the 
elimination of the Education Office in the 
Defense Department, lu functions were 



transferred to a planning and manage* 
mcni division, and only two of the eight 
positions of the Education Office have 
survived. Perhaps along with shoes and 
socks for the troops, units of education 
will now be acquired by seeking the lowest - 
bidder. In education, accepting the tow 
bid may turn out to be a form of 
Gresham*s Law, in whicl\Jfi^ugliimo* 
g ffirpf (Irivp nu* hiibgM"*li<v fiynframs. 

Another institutional motivation for 
nontraditiorul doctorates relates to the 
gencratiof»"<r\loUa r income. Public in- 
stitutions that offer doctoral courses on 
military bases can get state reimbursement 
for those credit hours. Some private in- 
stitutions offering such programs charge 
$5,000 to S6,000 for 1i degree. Agencies ^ 
teaching on military bases, by Krving this 
new clientele, can oollect income from 
government fe<fs'for educational training 
and from the Veterans Administration 
under the Ol Bill. In addition, institutions 
can keep their own doctoral programs 
alive by assigning their existing faculties to 
courses Uught on military bases. This ar- 
rangement also helps justify the retention 
of faculty in fields of declining enroltmeni 
on campus. 

Clientele served by nontraditional doc- 
toral programs includes those who are not 
able to spend a year in residence on p 
university campus, as traditional doctoral 
programs require. This new approach 
opens opportunities to full-rime em- 
ploytcs who wish to work part time on a 
doctorate. In addition, these older* more 
mature studenu have had lifetime ex- 
perience for which nontraditional insti- 
tutions will often give graduate credit, 
thereby reducing the time required to ob- 
tgin a doctorate. Another group to whom— 
the^c programs appeal is. all-but-dis- 
kcrtation students ("ABDs'*), those who 
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were noi able to comp!ct<*^cgrec re- 
quiremenif under the iradilionaJ arrange- 
meni. By enrolling in the lew deminding 
nontradiiional programs, ihe&c Kiudenis 
cah now obtatn the coveted bui herciofore 
rlufive degree In luin* luch programt 
waive requiremenu for fuU-iime itudy. 
for rctidcncc on campui, for much of the 
couiYCwork, and tometimes for ihe rigor- 
out final ofa! defense ol the disseriaiion 
They alio laJvage nudenis dropped from 
other progranu became of inabihty to 
inect the ttandirdi Such laxity U appall* 
Ing to nXHt traditionatisis. Bui the recip- 
ient of a nontraditional degree can de- 
mand the fame elevation in ciasMflcation 
and salary granted holders of traditional 
doctorates. 



tract with the facuhiet of cxUting tradi- 
llonal colleger and univeriities to serve ms 
preceptor* and faculty advitort to the 
students Thewr faculty memberi arc paid 
on a unit bM%\%, ix>, according to the 
number of students assisted or graduated. 
Such arrangemenu represent a kind of 
•'fee for service'* cottccpi in hither educa- 
tion. The noniradllional doaoral-grant- 
ing agency or institution expects its part^ 
lime faculty members to supervise the 
work of the individual studenl, lusist him 
with any problemi he has with hU pro- 
gram of study, keep him interested In the 
. program and In moving toward comple- 
tion of a degree, and help him find 
materials needed for his study. Such 
••moonlighting'* faculty members arc of- 



The new doctorate raises fundamental 
issues. First among these is quality. 



A recent study of doctoral programs in 
educational administration led Robert 
Trautmann to conclude **The most com- 
mon expectation ... is still that the stu- 
dent reside on campus for one year and 
that he not be employed . . . and sjncc 
residency is still so strongly recommended 
to encourage collcgiality and research, 
and since research facilities on campus are 
still far superior to those available 
elsewhere, it seems appropriate lor the 
doctorate to remain an on-campus 
degree. 

In the nontraditional programs. ^cdil 
ii nearly alvways offered for prior worf 
or liftMime^t^^^ 

quifements arc waived in many cases in 
favor of *j£[Ojects^ related to the 
person's employment. With the granting 
of credit and the waiving of other re- 
quircmeijts, it is possible to develop in- 
dividually designed prografjrts for each stu- 
dent; students are thus noj bound by what 
the nontraditional agencies call •'in- 
flexible and standardized requirement!..'/ 
Moreover, whai are considered "unrealis- 
tic" residence requirements are waived to 
allow students to acquire doctorates when 
they cannot move or commute to a univer- 
sity campus. For the individually designed 
programs, part time faculty members are 
often hired 9s needed to serve as precep- 
tors» proctors, or menion for individual 
students. Since students are being edu- 
cated individually undei such guidance, 
regular classes are not required as often. 
To deflect ciiiicism regarding lack of exr 
posure to other faculty members and 
other students, some programs rex^uire 
students to spend at least one month at 
some ••campus '* 

The agencies and institutions #stab- 
lishing such nontraditional doctoral pro- 
grams are often parasitic in that they con- 

( 
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ten cjipeaed, in fact, lo arrange for 
library access at the faculty member's 
home institution for students not regis- 
tered at thai institution. They are also ex- 
pected to arrange the long distance 
telephone conference call in which the stu- 
dent must defend his dissertation or '^pro- 
ject,'* when such a requirement exists. 

The development of nontraditional 
doctoral programs raises a num- 
ber of fundamental issues in higher educa- 
tion. Primary among these, of course, is 
^uajit^. The advocates of the nontradi- 
tiorial doctorate contend that their pro- 
grams more closely follow the European 
approach than do traditional American 
programs; that is. the student is allowed 
to work on his own with few required 
courses, and his examination is controlled 
by his faculty advisors. The crucial mat- 
ter, then, is the quality of Ihe faculty and 
the nature of the faculty (full time or part 
time) supervising the students and its com- 
mitment to the maintenance of standards* 
in the face of other enticements and pres- 
sures. 

Full-time faculty members in the past 
have served as the major quality control in 
the traditional doctoral programs; that is, 
they have^applicd the standards of the m- 
stitution as well as their own standards of 
performance imd excellence to^ graduate 
students. The nontraditional entity, draw- 
ing part-lime faculty from marfy institu- 
tions, is not as likely to have a uniform 
standard of excellence or even of mini- 
mum performance. The inadequate con- 
tact with traveling or part-time faculty af- 
fects the quality of the program as well 

Insistence on standards usually leads to 
the charge that supporters of traditional 
progranu are advocating a form of elitism 



that deprives certain deservlnf students of 
acquiring a doctoral degree limply be- 
cause they cannot follow the traditional 
mode. If. however, by '•elitism" they 
mean the maintenance of quality for the 
doctoral degree, then the label should not 
be considered pejorative. The quesiion 
am legittmateiy be asked. Does not chtism 
have an appropriate role in the production 
of faculty members themselves in higher 
^ucation? Is not elitism, in fact, defense 
ble at the docu^al level? 

The problem of mainulning quality in 
doctoral programs turfti on the separation 
of the educational function from the cte^ 
dentialing funaion of our colleges and 
universit ies. Since the • •clientele' ' are 
often more interested in credentials than 
in the education the credentials pur^ 
portedly certify, very few students par- 
ticipating in mediocre or low-quality pro- 
grams ever voice any objection to them. 

Credentials have become important be- 
cause they provide entree to new jobs and 
advancements in our society. The colleges 
and univeisiiies in our society, however, 
are expected to perform certain under- 
stood funclioiu. Specifically, they have 
been expected to separate the potentially 
able from the less capable students I hey 
are further expected to classify students 
according to their performance m college 
as a predictor of performance in subse- 
quent positions.^ All of this in addition to 
broadening knowledge, expandmg hori- 
zons, and deepening judgment. With the 
inflation of grades, the reduction of ad^ 
missions standards, and the lowering of 
'performance standards to retain students 
for credit-hour production and financial 
income, however, businesses, school dis- 
tricts, and government agencies are find- 
ing that the colleges and universities are 
failing in these expected functions In the 
meantime, many employers still rely upon 
credentials and hope that the elevation of 
educational requirements to higher levels 
will result in a more satisfactory sortmg 
process. 

Traditional colleges and univcrsi 
ties for which faculty members 
work could, if they chose, exert some con 
trol over nontraditional doctoral pro- 
apams by prohibiting moonlighting of 
faculty members for other institutions and 
by prohibiting the use of library and other 
facilities by nonrcgisiered students or by 
charging appropriate user fees. It seems 
absurd that agencies without a .campus, 
without a library, without laboratories, 
and without a faculty should be offering 
doctoral degrees. But they are. Moreover, 
it seems even more ridiculous that they 
should be demanding recognition of the 
credentials they sell a> equal to thos/of- 
fercd by traditional universities. Butjhcy 
are. 

Until the traditional universities and 
faculty members rccogiiiie this as a prob- 



iem and i«kc %icp% %o deal wiih it, very few 
other controli will »p|Nircnily be txcfied. 
The itiie coordlniiing atenclcs wd 
baardf have some conirol over iuch'pro- 
grams, but nwHtary bates, as federal re$cr- 
vatiom* are beyond the coniroi of »iaie 
ffctulation or law. A coordinating agency 
has control over activities of public In- 
ititutlom In iti own itatc that move non- 
uadilional programs off campus. Control 
over private institutions within the stale 
and entrance of oui^f state Institutions 
into the state to operate such programs 
are. however, beyond the control of most 
coordinating agencies. 

ThrjcidafllUcgcdillng ayociations 
have not exerted much control over the 
spread of such noniradltional degree pro- 
grams In the geographic areas under their 
jurisdiction. They are trying to work out ^ 
a procedure to control programs brought ^ 
into their regions from parent •*cam- 
puses*' in other regions^ but the North 
Central Assoofittion will not agree to the 
review of branch caiUpuses of its institu- 
tions in other regions. 

Cowequently. the integrity of higher 
education is on the line. But the question 
is, Who is paying any attention within 
higher education? The university faculties 
do not seem concerned, and some institu- 
tions are prostituting themselves as they 
offer their purportedly educational ser- 
vices in exchange for money. And some 
facuhy members at respected institutions 
will work for nontradiiional schools to 
pick up the extra income, claiming this to 
be their right and an exercise of academic 
freedom. ♦ 

In the meantime, higher education 
continues to overproduce graduates In 
manv fields. ThU overproduction is of 
course exacerbated by the proliferation of 
nomraditional dckloral degrees. If the 
trend continues, there will ultimately be a 
change . of position among the control 
agencies of our society. If the Khools and 
faculties fail to meet their responsibilities, 
if iUte coordinating agencies cannot ob- 
tain jurisdiction over inferior programs. 



and if the accrediting associations fail to 
meet their responsibilities, legislators will 
eventually have to respond to the dis- 
tatisfaction of employers, of students who 
have been bilked, and of taxpayers Who 
are fed up with channeting more money 
into education activities without satisfac* 
tory returns on their investment. And 
educators should have learned long ago 
iV>t to leave their problems to k^islative 
solution. 

Assuredly, modificaiioni ai^d innova- 
tion are needed in any Institution if it is to 
continue to function effectively in a rapid- 
ly changing society. However, someone 
needs to control what flies under the guise 
of ''innovation/* In addition, the burden 
of proof for the introduction of inno^ 
vative procedures should be placed in 
proper perspective. At present the ad- 
vocates of nontraditional programs have 
taken an aggressive position, placing the 
traditional universities on the defensive, 
demanding that they show cause why non- 
traditional degree programs should not 
receive equal recognition with the tradi 
ttonal programs. The shoe is being put on 
the wrong foot. Society has not changed 
lO rapidly in the past decade thai the ex-^ 
pcricnce of 800 years of higher education 
should be scuttled at the first threat by 
those who wish to appropriate the titles 
and ••good^wiU" associated with legiti- 
mate academic degree programs. His- 
torically, those who recommend changes 
have usually borne the burden of proving 
their worth or titcir superiority to existing 
tested methods. 

The big drive at the moment is for ad- 
mission of agencies and institutions 
awarding nontraditional doctoral degrees 
to the accrediting associations, with full 
recognition of the academic validity of 
their degree programs and their use of 
traditional degree titles. Accrediting agen- 
cies in this country originated as voluntary 
organizations, and the courts have held 
that they can establish their own condi- 
tions and rites of tnembcrship. Never- 
theless, the new agencies and institutions 



NIE Publishes on External Undergraduate Degree 

The Niiional Institute of Education has recently published three volumes of Imeresi to 
anyone who wishes information on the current status of r.pWIy bura<onmg undergraduate 
axicrnal degree programs In the U.S. ^ , /*> 

The firsi volume, tilled Cuick to Undtrgr^u^U External Dtgr^ Proitams iff the 
United Stmes and published last December, iisu more than 130 institutions and consortia 
offerina programs, with dearees offered and areas of siudy. previous education required, 
maximum credit for prior karnlnt. maximum aedii for V^^J^^'^'"'^^^^ 
mnimum campus time, grading system, job placement assistance enrollmeni, cutnulailve 
raduates. amJ^ear begun. Most of the programs yielding «he l>achelor s are no more than 
10 yoTrs oid. Fr^ have graduated as many as 100 persom. The largest is Empire State Col^ 
lete of Saratoga Springs, New York, with 2.646 bachelor s given since 197 1 

The other7wo volumes, both published this year, are Externai i>eints: Pwgfi^m and 
S/vdKr clJr^rL^^^^ and The External Degree as a CredentiaL The U.ter underlines the 
usefulness of external degrees and shows t^at persons complct ng them are well sahsftcd. 
But the report warns against regarding external degrees as any kind of education panacea. 



offering nonttaditlonal programs are 
threatening legal action if they arc not ad^ 
mitted to the accrediting bodies for tradi- 
tional oraaniiations and degiecs. 

The nontraditional organlxauon:^ have 
threatened to create their own accrediiina 
body. The treailon of such an accrediting 
agency would seem entirely appropriate 
and in accord with the history of vplun- 
larlly organised accraditlng . bodies for 
traditional institutions. The only question 
nrmaining* then, would be whether the 
federal government or the Council on 
Posisecondary Accreditation would rec- 
ognize such accreditation as institutional 
qualirication for federal assistance and 
qualification of the students for federal 
loans, grants, military educational as- 
aistancc, and 01 benefits. 

I he providers of ifoniraditional 
iJL programs have entered this field 
because their degrees generate income, 
because the doctorate is highly valued by 
certain persons, and because requirements 

«[he degree are imprecisely defined- The 
se definition has functioned in the past 
because dedicated full time faculty mem- 
bers have carefully Kreentd admission to 
doctoral programs and requirements for 
graduation. A loose definition was, in- 
deed, needed to permit accommodation to 
. individual needs. That inexactitude, 
however, is now combined with the 
monetary value of the doctoral degree to 
produce a proliferation of nontraditional 
institutions that award doctorates. 

Certain questions thai remain un- 
answered will become increasingly impor- 
tant in the next few years'. Are qualified 
educators actually controlling the quality 
of nontraditional doctoral programs? 
Should not any nontraditional degrees be 
forced to use degree ^titles d ifferent from 
those used in the traditional institutions? 
And. most important, will educators 
capitulate to pressures demanding full and 
equaljrecogniiion to nontraditional de- 
grees through the accrediting associa- 
liions? 

During one period in the construction 
of Rome an unethical practice was com* 
mon in connection with building stones. 
When they were chipped or fractured in 
transit, the pieces were stuck back in place 
with wax. Pf course the buildings con- 
^•tnicied with such faulty materials col- 
lapsed, or pieces of stone flaked off and 
fell into the streets. In time it becarpe a re- 
quirement that stones be certified as 
sound by the imprint Sine Cera, ••without 
wax.** We are approaching the time in this 
country when we must Hnd a way to vali- 
date educational credentials jfme Cera . 
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Ucttnsure and Registration taws 
for DaQrea-Qranting institutions 

1983 Update 



During the 1970s, states became seriously concerned about institutions that might ^ 
be conferring fraudulent or substandard college and university degrees. The result was 
the passage of new or strengthened laws lor institutional ^ttCensure that established minimum 
standards for operation and the awarding of academic degrees. SREB first reported on 
this "educational consumer protection" legislation in 1978,* noting that states were especially 
concerned about the operation of out-of-state institutions. States questioned whether even 
accredited institutions were properly monitoring the quality of their far-distant programs 
and began to examine these operations independently of the accrediting bodies. Some insti- 
tutions, however, suspected that states wcr<f more interested in protecting in-state institutions 
from competition than in protecting consumers. 

Since 1978, several states have amended their legislation or revised their rules and 
regulations. In all cases, this legislation has broadened the authority of the state agencies 
which have been charged with responsibility for administering the licensure and registration 
laws (usually i>ostsecondary education coordinating boards). At the same time, however, 
the confrontational relationship between out-of-state operations and the sitate regulatory 
agencies has lessened to some degree, as thftse institutions have met the requirements of 
the law and have begun to monitor their operations more closely. 

In Florida and Texas, legislation was recently passed which extended or strengthened 
the agency's authority over the operation of branch campuses. In Florida, for example, 
branch operations of private institutions are no longer exempt from licensure unless they 
have been separately approved by the accrediting agency. (Several states. Including Florida, 
have exempted accredited institutions from llc«^nsure. It Is also common for exemptions to 
be made of institutions offering only religious instruction or operating exclusively on military 
bases.) The 19S3 Tennessee legislature consolidated licensure authority over all postsecondary 
institutions- -Including vocational schools offering non-^icademlc programs— in one agency, 
the Tennessee Higher Education Commission. In South Carolina, chiropractic colleges, 
formerly exempted from licensure, must now comply with the standards set by the South 
Carolina Commission on Higher' Education. In West Virginia, amendments passed in 1982 
extended the licensure law's coverage to proprietary institutions seeking to offer academic 
degrees. In other states, for example Maryland, Virginia, and Florida, new rules and regula- 
tions have been developed to establish minimum standards and to license and regulate the 
operations of out-of-state institutions. 

The rapid development of telecommunications and their use by colleges and universities 
to deliver credit instruction via television is beginning to concern a number of agencies 
responsible for licensure. Institutions are now transmitting courses to client Industries 
and to groups of students both via broadcast and closed circuit networks. Other Institutions 
are in the process of developing their own educational television networks. This Issue Is 

"State Regulation of Off-Campus Programs and Out-of -State* Institutions" (Southern Regional 
Education Board, Issues in HlRher Education. No. 12. ) 
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v^e uupont Urclo, N,W., Suite <H0, Washington, D.C.» 20036, tclcphonei 202/6:>9-l<»06,) 
The foUowing is a summary of Ucen^ure and registration Jaw, in SREB .tate« 



Alabama 



Regulatory Agcncyx 
Statute Reference: 
Comment: 



Regulatory Agency: 
Statute Reference: 
Exempted Institutions: 



Comment: 



Regulatory Agency: 
Statute Refercncet 
Exempted Institutions: 

Comment: 



None 



In 1979, the Commission on Higher Education received statutory * 
authority to authorize and regulate out^f-state degree granting 
institutions^ut the Commission ha, not yet implemented that 
authority. The state does have a proprietary school licensure 
law, administered by the Department of Education, which regulates 
noi>"degree granting institutions. » 6 » 

f 

Arkansas 

The Arkansas Department of Higher Education 
Act 560 of 1977 (Previously Act 903 of 1975) 

1. Institutions authorized to grant college credit or acaden^ degre 
in-state prior to January 1, 1975. IT * 

2. ^ Institutions providing reiigioi/programs which dearly label 

the programs as suc^, ^ . 

3. Institutions operating under proper military agreements 

on military bases where the enrollment in each course includes 
more than 50 percent mUitary. 

Requires certification and incorporation prior to offering decrees; . 
covers courses or degrees offered by out-of-state institutions, 
ncluding external degrees and cborespondence courses. The 
law IS viewed primarily as consumer protection legislation 
and standards arc enforced with that objective in mind. 

Florida ' ^ . 

the State Board of Independent Colleges and Universities ■ 
Department of Education 

■^haptcr, 2k6 (Non-pUblic Postsecondary Institutions) Revised 

1. J"-«ate colleges approved by an accrediting agency recognized 
by the U.S. Department of Education. ^ « ' » 

2. Religious colleges which do not give acad<?mic degrees. 

New provisions in the law add responsibilities for review and 
authorization of branch pperations of in-state accredited colleites 
unless the branch is separately approved by the accrediting 
agency. The revisions also require stringent standards for 
the use of "college- or "university" in an institution's name. 
nTtK. of Independent Colleges has also been designated 

as the data collection agency for information concerning non- 
public colleges. . ^ 
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RegulAtory Agericy: 

i 

Statute Relerence? 
Exempted Instltutionsc 



Ccjrnment: 



Kcgulalory Agency^ 
Statute Reference: 
Exempted Institution^: 



Comment: 



State Department ol Education 
Oliice ol Stluidard^i and Atsewment 



Pottsecondary Educational Authorization Act, 197$ (HB 112) 

U Public institution^* ^ i . 

2. Private institutions in Georgia Nvhich have been accredited 
for more than 10 years by^a national or regional accrediting^ ^ 
agency recognized by the U. S. Department of Education^ * * 

Rules establish minirnqm standards, a process of evaluationi^ 
and penalties for noncompliance of thi^ law wl^lch i$ for ^ 
regulation of private degree granting institU^lcMis* . ^ 
. * ' i 

Kentucky 

The Kentucky Council on Higher Education 

Kentucky Revised StatOte (KR5 to I6k.9(t7) 

Non<-public colleges already license/i or approved for establishment 
and operation by a statutorily created board (e.g^ bart>ers> 
hairdressers^ business schools, and other proprietary 
institutions). 

* Requires license to grant degrees; restrict^! use of terms: college 
or university * Regulation requires put-^bf -state institutions 
to'demonstrate need.* " * , 



^Louisiana 



Regulatory Agency: 
Statute Reference: ^ 



Comment: 



Regulatory Agency: 
Statute Reference: 
Exempted Institutions: 



Comment: 



The Louisiana Board of Regents 
Act 225 of the 1976 Regular Session 

Requires registration with the Board of Regents only. This 
does not imply approval* accreditation^ or licensure, 

Maryland ^ 

The Maryland State Board for Higher Education 
Article 77a of the Laws of the State of Maryland (1976) 

1. Out-^f-state colleges which operate on military installations 
exclusively for actiw^Juty military personnel (exemption 
provided in state rc^uations). 

2. Independent in-state trtstitutions chartered by the General 
Assembly lire not required to meet minimum standards 

to operate4n*the state (exemption provided by statute), r 

While the sta^btc has not been amended since 19.76, SBHE has 
adopted new regulations governing the operation of out-of- 
state institutions (July, 1979) and regulations establishing 
minimum standards for in-^s^ate colleges (3uly, 1980). SBHE 
has adopted, among other |ffWvi$ions, a need criterion which . 
places the biirden of 'responsibility on institutions to demonstrate 
evidence of need prior to establishing operations in the state 
of Maryland* - ' 



BEST copy 



ReguUtqry Agencyj 
Statute Refc^ncet 
Exempted Institutions: 
Comnmenti 



I Regulatory Agency: 
; Statute Reference: 
\i l^cmpted Institutions: 



' Commeoi: * 



Regulatory Agency: 
Statute Reference: 

Exempted Institutions: 



Comniient: 



Comn^ission on College Accreditation 
Title 37-1 01 -2<H Mississippi Statutes 
Those established p^ior to 1972^ ^ " 

Colleges wishing to grant degrees must be approved by the ^ 
accrediting corfiixtission. > 

North Carolina 

The University of North Carolina. General Administration 

General Statutes of North Carolina (G.S. 116^15) 

1. Institutions established prior to 19^1. 

2- ^minaries, bible schools, and other religious institutions. 

Rules estat>lish criteria for licensyre in order to grant degrees. 
Out-of-state institutions required to meet same standards ^ 
. as in-state institutions. In I9S3, the legislature authorised 
its legislative research commission to study the regulation 
of both public and non-public postsecondary educational • 
institutions. The report is expected ia 19&5. 

South Carolina 

I ' 

South Carolina Commission on Higher Education 

Chapter 59-<f«-I0 et seq. Code of Laws of South Carolina 1976 
as amertdtsd (also section 59-103-120) 

r. Institutions established in South Carolina prior to 1953. 

2. Bib^e colleges or theological schools. 

3. Any institution which 4s accredited by an association recognized 
by the Counv^il qn Posts^ondary Accreditation. 

Thosetnstitutionsapprovedfor teacher certification by * 
the State Board of Education. - - \ 

^he law provides for the licensure of institutions, through examine 
. ation. which are seeking to grant "acddenVk: degrees.'i Insti- 
tutions established outside of South Carolina and operating 
m this state are not exempted even if they are accredited. 
Changes sihce 1979 have eliminated the cxerliptions for chico- 
practic colleges. South Carolina recently ^passed separate 
but related legislation requiring non-public institutions to submit 
art appropriate plan for disposition of rec&rds prioi' to dissolution 
or rfierger. ^ • 
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Regulatory AgencV"^ 
Statute Reference: 

Exempted Institutions: 

Commenti 



Regulatory Agency: 
Statute Reference: • 
Exempted Institutions: 
* * 

Commenti 



Regulatory Agency: 
Statute Reference: 



Exempted Institutions: 



Comment: 



Tennessee- Higher Education Commission 

House Bill n^h (1933), Tennessee Code, Annotated', Title 49. 
Chapter 39 

Those ch^i^rtered and primarily based In Tennessee which 
are^accredited by an agency recognized by THEC. ' 

"In 1983, the licensure law was amended to give the Tennessee 
Higher Education Commission authority to license ill non- ' 
exempted institutions Including those institutions offering 
vocational associate degrees, certifications, diplomas, etc. 
The latter group of institutions had formerly been the respons- 
ibility of the Department of Education, [ 

I 

Coordinating Board, Texas College and University System 
Texas Education Code Subchapter G H 

1. Institutions fuUy accredited by a regional accrediting agency. 

2. Institutions whose graduates are subject to state licensure. * 

Requires certification of authority to grant degrees, enroll 
students; or use "academic" terminology. The licensure law 
was amended in 1981 to strengthen the Coordinating Board's 
authority over the establishment of branch campuses and to limit 
the apiount of time an institution may operate without 
accreditation'. 

Virginia . 

State Council of Higher Education 

Title 23 Chapter 21,^^tions 23-265 through 23-276 of the 

V Codie of Virginia 

1, Institutions whose primarily purpose is theological training 
or religious education. 

2. Institutions operating on military bases and enrolling only 
active duty military personnel or employees of the base.- 

The law requires that private Virginia institutions and both 
public and private out-of-state institutions which v^ish to offer ' 
courses for degree credit or to confer degrees receive approval 
from the Council. The Council has established 22,$tandard$ 
and the review ipcludes site vi^ts. The Council standards 
focus essentially on two items) 1) . consumer protection, and 
.2) the MtabUshmant of minimum standards* CXit-of-state insti- 
tutions mu«t taak appr<#al for aact) program to t>«roH«rad 
at each operational tita within the ttata. 



WfMttViisliiU 

Regulatory Ag<inpyi * West VirginU Braird of RegcnU 

Sutut* R«5lcr«5nccj West Virginia Code, Section lS-26-13« (as amended in the 1982 

^ legislature by House Bill 2025) 

Comments The 1982 amendments broadened the definition of higher edu- 

cational institutions to Ihclude "any private proprietary edu- 
cational institution in this state operated for profit which offers 
one or more programs leading to a degree." As a result of 
, this chAnge, the Board of Regents has adopted^iew rules and 
regulations regarding accreditation and approve of degree 
granting institutions. The Board relies upon the standards 
of institutional accreditation agencies and cither observes 
the accreditation process or conducts its own evaluation. 

I ♦ 

State Agencies AchninUUirifig Licemm and Registration Uws 

Arkansas Department of Higher Education, 1301 West 7th Street, Little Rock, 
Arkansas 7220 1-50 1/371 -K*l 

Florida State ftoard of Independent Colleges and Universities, Department of Education, Tallahassee, 
Florida 32301— 90<^A88-4J695 

Georgia State Department ot Education, Office of Standards and Assessment, Twin Towers East, 
Rooim 1870, Atlanta, Georgia 3033<»~-40(^/656-2688 • 

Kentucky Council on Higher Education, U.S. 127, South, West Frankfort Office Complex, Frankfort. 
Kentucky <f0601 —502/564-3553 , .. 

Louisiana Board of Regents, 161 Riverside Mall, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70801^50'>/3<f2-^253 

Maryland StMUfard for Higher Education, 16 Francis Street, /Vnnapolis, 
Maryland M^tO 1-30 1/269-2971 ,^ , 

Mississippi Commission on College Accreditation, Chairman— Executive Secretary of the Board of 
Trustees of State Institutions of Higher Education, P.O. Box 2336, 3ackson. 
Mississippi 39205-601/982-6611 i 

University pf North Carolina General Administration, P.O. Box 2688, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina 27514—919/962-6981 v 

South Carol^a Commission on Higher Education, Rutledgc Building, 1429 Senate Street, (Columbia, 
South Carolina 29201-803/758-2407 

Tennessee Higher Education Cdmmission, 501 Union Building, Suite 300, Nashville. 
Tennessee 37219—615/741-3605 v 

Coordinating Boardf^xas College and University System, P.O. Box 1278^, Capitol Station, Austin. 
Texas 7871 1— 512/47 jU»361 ^ , 

Virginia State Council of-Vligher Education, 3amcs Monroe Building, 101 North 1,4th Street. Richmond. 
Virginia 23219-804/225^2137 . ' 

West Virginia Board of Regents, 950 Kanajvha Boulevard, East, Charleston, West 

- Virginia 25301-304/348-2101 ^ * " 

t 

For f Jrther information, contact 3ames R. Mingle or Mark Musick at SREB 404/875-9211. 
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" St^te Regulation of QfT-Campus Programs 
and Out-of-State Institutions 



Encouraged by such dcvolopmcnt$ at Bril«in*s Open Uni- 
veiiiiy ami the findings bf national commissions (noost nota^ 
biy the Carnegie Commission and the Newman Task FoiK:e), 
various tiontraditional programs have uiidergone a period of 
significant growth in the I970*s. Bound by neither the tradi- 
tions of the credit hour or by cannpus residence, these pro- 
grams are characterized by their flei^ibility and accomnnHla: 
tion to individuals and their circumstancesi Teaching takes 
place in a variety of locations, using different modes of 
delivery. Programs ofteh focus on the working aduh student 
who can engage in educational activities only on a part-time 
basis and may have difficulty attending classes at an on- 
campus location. 

One aspect of nontraditiona) instructional movements has 
been the increasing volunK of credit counes conducted by 
public institutions in off-campus locations in other parts of 
Ahc state and the operation of programs, by H large number of 
both public and private institutions, outside (he state of 
home-base operation. 

Off campus programs and **out-of-state'* institutions 
have raised a number of difficult issues for h^gislatures, state 
regulatory agencies, accrediting associations and institu- 
tions. The separation of these programs from the aourc<f$ of 
sCipport available to students attending traditiQrnal 
institutions — for example, counseling services, full-time 
faculty and library facilities— has led to concerns about qual- 
ity. The development of offcampus centers by public institu- 
tions at locations which infringe on the * •territory' • of other 
publicly supported institutions raises coordination issues and 
the need to control unnecessary duplication. 

Some of the most complex issues levolve around the 
^velopment of national insti tutions operating acrpsj^gMC 
lines. Licensure laws passed In lecent years have been di* 
rented in large part toward controlling '^degree mills** which 
have defrauded the public through deceptive advertising and 
unscnipuious practices. Caught in the same web of state 
regulation are legitimate institutions which claim that the 
purpose of legislation, in many cases, has not been consumer 
protection, but protection of in-state institutions from compe* 
tition. The out-of-state operations have raised important 
questidlps about the limits of state planning and the constitu- 
tkmality of soipe cumm proviakmi; Conversely, the in-ttate 
institutions have objections to some of the practices of these 
institutions, especially their use of local faculty and facilities. 

Institutional Licensure taws 

^ In recent years a number of states have passed new legi&la- 
♦ tion to license degree-granting institutions (see Table I). 



Licensure laws, in contrast to chartering or registration stat 
utes. have involved the states in the establishment o 
minimum standards and the evaluation of institutional qual 
ity. It is a new and difficuh role for msny states. In 1973. the 
Education Commission of the States (ECS) cieaied model 
legislation which some states have used as a basis for their 
legislation. While licensure laws vary widely in both specific 
provisions and intent, there arc some common elements: 

Exempted hiatitullons: Among the most important dif> 
ferences in state laws arc variations in types of institutions 
exempted from the licensure process. Some states ^emj^t 
regionally accredited institutioni (West Virginia), or those 
accredited by an association recognized by the Council on 
Postsecondary Accreditation (Tennessee), or those ipstitu^ 
tions which can demonstrate that academic credits arc ac> 
ceptcd by accredited institutions (Florida), Some states have 
also provided for the exemption of special putpose institu- 
tions, such as church-affiliated schools where the mimary 
purpose is religious training rather than prep^pMKm for an 
academic degree. In North Carolina, all nonpublic colleges, 
regardless of accreditation, which wish to confer degrees a«; 
subject to licensure* 

Consumer protection provUkma: Most state licensure 
laws and regulations contain provisions direcled at consumer 



issues * 

in higher education 
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pfx>icction Institutions m»y br re^jiiincd to obtain surety 
bonds anil/ojT proof of financial aAscik in cxc€»$ of a certain 
dollar aniount ($500,000 in one Mate). Inftitutions aro en- 
joinciTagainit false adveitistng and making unsubttantiated 
claims (including interpretation of 'Miccniune** a« aocrodita- 
tion by the state). Some states specify cancellation and refund 
policies and provide for the maintenance of school rexxmls in 
the event of closing. 

Mlolmum standards: The criteria employed forjudging 
institutions arc often difficult to assess. In some cases, state 
laws and regulations arc puiposcly vague to allow for wide 



flexibility and overall assessment of the institution Wiync 
Fcoeburg, M^utive director of the Florida Boanl of inde^ 
pciMlent Colleges and Univdrsities, believes* the law in his 
state is guided by consumer protection concerns. This 
philosophy, tic assent, can best be served, not by establish- 
ing specific criteria for faculty qualifications and facilities, 
but by atking the question, **I>oes the institution have the 
lesouices to ilo what it purports to do?" In practice, this 
means the licensure of a wide range of institutions— some 
with limited and special puiposes. 

Often iutcfc» North Carolina for example* have eslab- 



TaMal 

Llc«ntur« and Rtglftratlon Uw« for D«or«o-Qranting Institutions 



State Regulatory Ag^^ncy 

AlatMuna None 



Stafuta Rafaranca 



Arkanaaa Oefxaftmatit o( Higher Educatkin Ad 560 of 1077 

1301 Wast Seventh Street , (prevlouity Act 903 
Little Rod^ Arlwiaaa 72201 of 1975) 



Florida State Board of Indepenclent 

CoMeges and Universities / 
Department of Education 
Tallat>asaee. f=1orida 32304 

Q<iorgia State Department of Education 
Stale Office BuikUng 
Atlanta. Qeorgia 30334 

Kentucky Kentucky CovincM on Higher 

EducatkHi 
U.S. 127 South. West 

Frankfoft CXIice Complex 
Frankfort. Kentucky 40601 

ijouielana Louiaiana Board of l^legents 
Suite 1S30 
One American Place 
Baton Rouge, Louiaiana 70825 

Matyiand Maryland State Board of 
Higher Eduoatk)n 
The Jeffrey BuiMing 
16 Francis Street 
Anni^)olia. Maryland 21401 

Miaaiaalppi CommMon on CoNage 

AocivdMMon 
Ct^airman— ExeouHve Secretary 

of the Boaid of Truetaea of 

StMilfittitutona of 

Higher Laaming 
P.O. Box 2336 
Jackaon. MisaiMippi $9205 



Chapter 246, FkHkla 
Stalutea 



8ectk)n 14 and Sectk)n 
32-415 of Qeoigia 
SchoolCode 



Kentucky 
(RhS) 16 



Revised Statute 
} 164.94510 164.047 



Act 225 of the 1076 
Regular Seaakm 



Artk^e 77A of the 
lawsof ttie State of 
Maryland 



TMe 37-101-241 
Miatiaaippi Slalulea 



Commant 

l^oprietary achool law exempts 'VsoHeget 
offering academic oouraes toward a 
raoogr^xed and vaHd degree/' 

Requires ciertiflcatk)n and incofporation prkK ^ 
IQ offedng degrees. Covets courses or 
degrees offered by out*of-state institutkxw« 

inckiding external degrees and 

oorrespondenofi oouraea. 

Uoansing by an independent board. Exernpts 
aocredited instMkms and Ihoee wfK)ee ' 
credits are aoospted tiy at kNast ttwee 
aocf^edited institutiona ^ 

Current oertifteatfon bmv carrkMi no 
enforoement power. Propoeed bin 
(Poateeoorxlary Educatkxml Auttx)rttatk)n 
Ad) aeeka to strengthen Hoermire. 

Requires Noenae to grsnt degrees, f^estrk^ts 
use of terms co#ege or unA^ersAy. Fiegulations 
rsquirs out-of-staters to demonstrate need. 



Requinss registratkxi of institUtkxis iiKluding 
thoae t)ased outH>t-etatfi* Uoensure is not 
rsqujred. 



State board has power to control awardirtg of 
degases. Statute has been intetpreted to 
include outH)f*atsle InstHutkma. 



Coileges wisfiing to grant degrees must be 
approved t>y the aocredMn^n oommiaskKi. 
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Il»h«d much more iptclfic criterit, cspocially in the «rt« of 
fAcllitteft, which muftt be met in ororr to offer acwlemic 
4egi)cct in ihM Mtc. The objectlvet of luch an apprMch irc 
more likely to he oducmiopul mid dcvelopmenul than 
mguUtory. 

The evaluation of nontraditional prognutu, however* 
raltet pioblemi. With acceptable practice ao much in flux, 
iUiet have difficulty separating the legitimately ^Hnnova^ 
live'* Iniltutiont from '•fly by night'* opeiationt. Credit 
for life experience, the use of a4junct faculty, dependence on 
local Uhrary facilities, lea^tning contracta. and Joint diaiena* 



ttoni arc only a few of the devices which have been ummI 
by oontraditional inttltutioni and quattionad by educatora 
and state ofVkiali. The nontnditionat inslltuiiona Iha^v 
aelves have joined othera In calling for criteria by regional 
accrediting aaaocialions ao that their own rcputaliofia will 
not be damaged when they are lumped with qu^stionM>)6 
Inatimtions, * , 

Clearly there it no uniform phlloiophy wht^h guid|^i 
licensing. Some states have adopted essentlaiiy the same 
criteiia for all fypes of institutions. Others have attempted to 
uae the institutions' stated obji^vei as t starting pQint. But, 

.. I . - . • 



South CaioNna 



T«KM 



Vkginla 



R«guta^orv Ai|«noy 

MiMiMippi CommiMton o< 
Pnoprittery School and 
Co«M« R»0l«tr«tk)rt 

P.O. Box 771 

jMkMn. MiMiMippi 30206 

UntvwvNy of North Carolina 
P.O. Box 2MS 

Chapai HiM. North CmMm 27514 

South Caiolna CommlMkMi on 

High«r Eduoaboo 
Room 1104 RutMoe Offioa 

1420 Sanala Stratt 

Cokimbta, South CwoHna 202O1 

Tannaaaaa Highar Education 

Convniaaibn 
501 Union BuHcNno. SuHa 300 
NashvHIa. Tannaaaaa 37219 



Statuta flafaranoa 
TMa7$^ 



Cooreinabog Board 
Taxaa CoNaga and 

Univaraity Syalam 
P.O. Box 127B6. Capitoi 

Station 
AuMio.Taxa» 711711 

StataCounoNofHighar 
Education for Vii^inia 
700 FWaNty BulMno 
0th and Main . 
Richmond. ViDDiNa j^lO 

IMMtVlfglniaBoanlor 
Rayanla 

050 Kanawha Bouiavard, Eaat 
Charfaaton. Waat Viiginia 26301 



Qanarai Statulaa ol North 
Carolina (Q.S. 116-15) 

Ad 201 (1077) 



Chaplar 30— Poat- 
aaoondary Education 
Authorization Act 



Chaplar 61. Sutxhaplar G. 
and H, Taxaa Education 
Coda (H.B. No. 1370 «id 
1830. Taxaa 107S) 



Sactton 23^.1. 23«^ 



9lak#a. ClMi|ilir 



Lai^dMia wHh loanauraol propdatary 
inaWuliona; homfm, «N otit-of Hitata 
inatitubof^a r>av# t>a»n inlaqyiaHd i» 

propfMary, 



RuIm aatatilah crtlaria for loanautia In ordbr to. 
gnant dagraaa. Out^-aCala InHNuliorNi 
raquirad to maat aavM itaiMiiiita m in^Mm. 

Rnovktaa for tht loatiiui^ of inaMMtom 
•Ml^lo Q(mt ""aomimkr dag r gg a . 
Aocmtmalton by an otganizgl^ 
liy CoiiiKsN on RMl^aootidary Eduoa^ 
»oogpfid aa m ggi n o itandartg for 



Inatitutera intiat oMain logfi^ 
minimtim alandiidf Prohibita uaa of lanns. 
&ca pita InaMMtona •ocf#dHad by f»qtonal 
aaiflriaHona attd tngmbara ol lha CouncM on 
iHMlMNOoridiiy i 



naquirw otrlificaia of SMilhoitty lo gra^ 
dagraae. anrol akidania, or tiaa of tarminology* 

ip oiil^ifgtila inetMullong, 
prfvalg. Rulaa tMgnipt aociMMgd InatMtiilong 

(ori 



fMricta uta taring, naquieaa a|)piovai to 
orwtl ilataaaa. OHtarta aoDigd sra alnwHar to 
.eggkmal ioMdMng iMiooliiioiig*,. 
Out-ol kiitgri tnuat nifl^siar and bt a o o r adlM 
by USOC-^pprbfB iggntsy to opf^^ 



Bowd daliiinlnag iidiitiiutii Mahdivilgfor tha 
oonffifTing of digraM. Waat VlrgMa 
inamtillom wNh lagioMl aoor^^ 
eaf^ukannanla; otit-tjf'alaiafa sm avaluatid 
baaad on Ngilh Qgnlwi AlWgKirtoa 
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objectives in higher education arc not cutiiy stated; and there 
. ajnc changing conceptions of what constitutes adequate cur- 
rft:u|um and physical arrangomenU. States mutt also deter- 
mine how much regulation to enforce lo protect Ibc lludent 
from his own piior judgment. 

In the absence ojT widely accepted criteria for guidance, 
meaiufcs taken by licensing boards anc likely to rofkct gen* 
«nl Attitudes concerning the legitimacy of nontfaditional 
prdgrami^. Boards which feel that "'innovative'* operations 
should he \rncouraged have found ways to license such in- 
itilutions. Those which view nuni such operations as '*fly- 
by-night ' and a throat lo the integrity of academic di^grees 
, hive found ways of discouraging or limiting nontradittonal 
• Operations of all kinds. 



Out-Of-State ln8titution& 

The thcreasing number of institutions operating across 
atatcf lines has created ipecial problemt for slate licensing 
agencies In many eAses the laws make no mention of out- 
of-state operations^ in others ibcy art exempted fiom liccn-; \ 
sure due to acctcdiiatlort of the home-base operation. Vit- f' 
ginilk, which lY^quiies licensing pf in-state dcgroe-^grantinj^ v 
iil!ititutii>fis^ mak.ics no attempt' to evaluate the qualify of:' 
out'pf-siiitd opcration^« <tep^m}in]j( rather on \ht acciedtfing 
association&\ The North Cayol inf Jlicensurc law has been. -/^ 
interpreted ii$ eitcompa^sihg aH oytrOf-fliite operatio^^s^ b^th- 
public and vale. Its ruicviuid ncguUltioiPfVipcxin^^ not^^ 
that oui'Of state ifi|titutiOns mU)i(itK<itthc Slunrie st«f^^ 
thojtc: aipplied to ih-ttate insUtutioitk. Iii Kentucky V rc^gula- 
tions i>e<}u ire that out of -state schools obtain a licetise ahd thai 
they establish ibc need for a ptoposcd p)pt>jiriim. Fuit^ the 
Council oh Higher Education "'shi^'tl i^lib 
need (raonot reasonably be met by ^jolj^i^efli;!!^ in 
■"ICcrttUcVy/* ' ■ . ■ /'-'^i' ;'***•, 

IMany ou^of*state ojpcratiotjs ^n Jbe;^^ 
. iivtely on Jjedcn^j ipsta^^^ ^i^^lfil^ inflUary , Mjd thvis are 
immum from state regulitipn. Stat^^f^^^ noi<f> however, 
that such operations often ^nccruit and^entoU ctvili%tt$. In 
addition « cxtermil dejgr^^r' progtidii^s^^ ipmoti students 

out^f' state but do n^jf uuli%^ flK>t usu- 

ally come iinttefo state iKeniwire laws.' - 

While these^idtetsUte programs have C4^mc^ iindct attack In 
isome sfates, ihcy have the p<;t^it^tial for a positive effect on 
higher education They' cwVjmwy be Jits vc» provide for 
healthy competition and tab^^tories for tm^ models of 
dehvery. Their success, fU)>p6i^$ irgtM^. dcmonstraiefc that 
they ,.arc. meeting previously iitiinet public needs. 
. A suiS'ey conducted by SREB of out-of -state operations in 
the South revealed a large and varied list of institutions (see 
Table 2). The range of ofTerings is considerable, although 
technical, business administration » public administration and 
teacher education ptograms are among the most common. 
Some institutions* as mentioned, operate primarily on mili- 
tary ba^s and ofTj^r courses aiMi programs to servicemen and 
women and therr dependents (Peppctidine Univeisity. Uni- 
versity of Soiithern Califoniia^ Embry -Riddle Aeronautical 
University). Others specialize teacher education » conlraot- 



ing with local school districts to provide courses and pro-^ 
grams (La Verne College , Rocky Mountain College). The 
Univen^ily of Oklahoma offers master*s programs in public 
administration pnd business administration. The Center for 
Degree Studies of Scranton, Peniisylvania offers a number of 
aasociate degree prt>granis in engineering and electionic 
technologies. Drew Univeraiiy of New Jersey offers a doc- 
(oiatc in theology. 

Programs operating out-of-state often employ local coor- 
dinators who contract with community resource people and 
faculty members from other institutions to teach courses in 
local high schools, community or military base facilities^ 
federal offici^ butjldings, or hotel meeting tx>oms. In some 
C!»ses«Vihe 0M^qjf-state programs have more cMcnsive 
faoitiii.es n^sei^iblmg those of a *'branch'* or off-campus 
c^nter^Ot) li^Uitairy bases« faculty aotnetimes teach for more 
thandrie. iiistiiulidn, and registrars or admissions officers arc 
^mploj^ by n^ than one institution at the same time. 

; A.Uniquc; itnd sometimes controversial institution opcrat- 
Itxijt :fiiti|Qnw Nova Univertilv of Ft. Lauderdale, 

;,|Ptoi^ii/ In fittilhiion to its home-base operation (which in- 

;^1iji^ii|f3/ 4)1^ ^ institute' and a law achool)» Nova 

.op|eri^<ii thi^ degree programs and one master's 

.^lixj^ra^ in fweniv states.- plus the Dis^ict of Columbia and 
PtJH&rto Rico. Tne educational administration program 
|(Ed;0.) -is directed toward employed administrators at the. 

VeWn^chtary and secondary level (employment is a rcqujjw- / J 
nicnt of admission). Similar programs are directed at public,;. • 

. adinriinistrators and community college faculty. Clusters of ; 
iibout 30 students each Ineet for day-long sessions on the 
weekends. The ihree-year prpgram uses ad|Mnct facultj^i^ho 
travel to these clusters. Students also attend sunmM;r iiisti- 
tutcs at the Florida main campus. Nova prides iti^lf on 
exposure of its students to nationally known faculty aiid on 
the coUegial nature of |he clusters. Library resources arc ^ 
provided through material and money allocated to fhe clus- 
ters arid J>y access to ((Computer data bases and micionchc 
nr^iiterialii by niail: 

In tiiany >vays. Nova is. traditional — there is a set cur- 
ricttiutn and prohibitions against transfer credits or -credit for 
enperie^tH^f for ej^ample. Students art evaluated both by the 
adjm^t fucMlty and readers of the **practicums/' which arc 
liequitYbd oteictses similar to dissertations but oriented more 
towaid the students' particular work experiences. In 197L 
(he Southert) Association of Colleges and Sctiools (SACS) 
gnuited Novg itgional accrcdiution, which was reaffirmed 
in 1975. 

Ironically « it is Nova University *s attempt to combine the 
traditional with the nontradittonal that has brought it tq the 
attention of state licensing agencies. Other programs which 
have avoided the use of any facilities by coiMlucting totally 
^^extemal** programs liave generally g<Mie uiuloticed and 
unregulated by the states. Waldeii llniversitv in Florida, for 
example, airangea contracts between indit^idual students and 
faculty members (usually employed full-time by other in- 
stitutions). Students also attend a summer institute. A soon- 
to-be-released study conducted by the American Council on 
Education (ACE) on external degree programs, found 27 
such pitigranis in nitie SREB states, including **New Col** 
lege*' mi the University of Alabama, the Regents* B.A. 
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dftgroc progranu in ten West Virginia public in»f itutions, and 
the cxtcmn] degree prograni at Ftortda liitcmational Uaivcr- 
•Ity (iec Table 3). 

From the states* perspective, mil-of-state operations ha^c 
raised a number of legitimate questions. Considering their 
obligation to protect the public from fraudulent operations* 
states need to enamine both in-sl«te and outH>f-state opera- 
lions. But som e sta tes have assumed an addit ioinl 
responsibility — to prnt^rtFcTn^^ y»f the academic dc- 
gfSg. CrtHcs clmm iRat out-of-state programs arc attracting 
students away from tn-state institutions by lowering stan- 
dards. The in-^state institutions respond in kind by lowjpring 
their own standards. It is a form of Gresham*s Law says one 
state official- '•Mow quality programs drive out the high 
quality ones/ V 

The institutions involved in muhi-state operations have a 
different perspective however. The states, ihcy complain, arc 
more interested in protecting their own public institutions 
than in protecting consumers. In cases where the state agency 
charged with licensing is also the governing board for the 
state university system, there is, critics argue, prima facie 
evidence of conflict of interest. 

Red tape is strangling innovation and reform, says Morris 
Keeton, former provost of AntiiKh College, '*The real 
enemies of higher education refonu are the competitors who 
MiMnS to lose markets. . » The language of legulation is 
consumer protection, but the reality is protectionism, asserts 
Keeton. | 

Incrtasingly, statirs are adding to the procedures and 
regulations constrkining innovation. Separate authori-' 
' zations may be re<)uired for the right to do business in a 
state, to get prbgram approval to offer degrees, to be 
eligible for state aid to students (with veterans as a 
special category, and often under different terms for 
different programs), and to confer particular forms of 
certification (with a separate authorization for each 
form of certificate), * 

For new and struggling institutions, tiniK and money ate 
the greatest constraints. In addition to the financial 
endowments some states arc requiring, the price to be paid 
for onsite visits of certifying officials and tlie sometimes 
deliberately lengthy review process have been enough to 
discourage many would-be innovators. 

"The burden of proof is always on the innovator," says 
Fred Nelson, vice president of external affairs for Nova 
University. "Even though a public institution may be 
mediiKre. it is assumed not to be frauduknt. Private institu- 
tions« particularly new and innovative ones, are expected to 
prove they arc not fraudulent And the proprietary institu- 
tions are sometimes assi|mc4 to be fraudulent or at least 
meretricious " 

But from ttie perspecti>^ of some slates, the out-of-state 
•chools live off the resQurcf s of others by using sute-owned 
library facilities and adjunct faculty who air employed by 
other institutions. In^aome^cases, critics note» out-of-state 
operations have been (he economic salvation Tor a troubled^ 
Tkimc-basc operation. The out-pfstate institutions argue," 
Tiowever^ that it is in the interest of the citizens of a state to 
have available a wide variety of educational options^ not just 



those of the atate-supportcd schools. Why should a *uie , they 
ask, object to progrums which require no atato-appiopriaicd 
dollars? 

Th# Fl«strtlnt of Tnacl# AruumMit 

The possibility of litigation over state regulation of out- 
of-state institution!^ must be considered. Institutions have 
raised questions about the constitutionality of some state 
actions. However* the cost and potential benefits of court 
action have heretofore constrained institutions fiom chul* 
Icnging the sutes. While the institutions could raise que$-^ 
tions about due process and state officials* authority under 
state law » another likely issue for litigation may be alleged 
state violations of the "commerce clause** of the United 
States Constitution. William Kaplin^ Uw pmfcssor at the 
Catholic University of America/argues that the commerce 
clause limits the authority of states to regulate in ways which 
interfprc with the free movement of goods and people across 
state lines. Precedents exist, he argues^ for consideration of 
educational activities under the definition of "commerce." 
In the past, the courts have performed a delicate balancing 
act, attempting to protect legitimate state interests, while at 
the same time protecting the principlei^of free trade Often, 
the courts have required legitimate local public interest, m>t 
protection of the economy of a comrhunity, as a criterion for 
decisions in favor of regulation. 

While no such case has reached the courts, Kaplin 
suggests some tests which might be applied. Is the regulation 
even-handtd? Are out-of-state institutions being subjected to 
criteria not applied to in-staters? Suf^se a state denied entry 
by imposing a need requirement tq which in-state programs 
were not subjected? Or a need requirement newly applied to 
both out-of-state and in-state programs, but which serves to ' 
free/e arid preserve a market dominnted by in state schools? 
What will the courts say about denial of iipproval by a 
statewide board dominated by in-state institutions? 



Off-Campu6 Instriiction 
in the Public Sibtor 

While state agencies search for ways to regulate out-of- 
state institutions, they are struggling over similar issues with 
thcjr own public institutions. Off-campus instruction, once 
shunned by all but a few, has obtained a new respectability. 
Public institutions are conducting credit and noncredit 
courses in locations distant from the main campus. Off- 
campus enrollment in Tennessee numbered 12,t00 in 1976« 
nearly ten percent of total enrollment in that state. NQIt^ 
Ciux>Iina reported more than 76»000 individual registrations 
in degree credit instruction off-campus. Whil^ a variety of 
groups imd professions v are served by such instruction^ 
teachers and other professional school personnel are the 
largest consumers. JMoyth C^Tff Mt^ aiHt Florida report that 
^poroximately 60jperpent of their off-campus programs and 
couises are directed toward this clientele. Whh other profes- 
sions implerrienting continuing education requiremetits for 
certification purposes and renewal of licenses, ofT-campus 
instruction is likely to grow as well as to diversify. 

iconSimicd on page 8) 
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put-ol-St«t« Inttllutiont^jdffarinQ p^oree 
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AimKican Untvmiiity - DC 
Antiocti ColhKio - OH 
Atlanta Univamity - OA 
CatfKilk: Unh/aralty ol An^ 
Canter tor Oagraa Studiaa - PA 
Cantial Mtehlqan LWil iWty 
Chapman CoMaga - CA 
Oiailaa County Conrvnunlty CoNaga 
CoHage of Human San^iqaa - NY 
Cbtaga oi St. t)K}maa - MN 
Columbia CoHaga *- MO 
Oanial Haia VViHian^ LMvaralty - IL 
Draw University - NJ 
Eattam Michigan Unlvaraity 
^ Eastern Washington University 

Et Paao ConvtKinity CoNag* ^ CO 
Embry Rkidie Aanonautioal Univanrity 
Florkla instituta of Tadviology 
Gaoiga Paabody CoNaga for Tafchara - TN 
George Washington UniversKy - DC 
Qoorgia Military Collage 
Golden Gate Univaraity - CA 
lntaniatk)nai CoHege of the Cayman islanda 
- Jonas CoNage - FL 
LaVema College - CA 
Long Island UnivariNy n NY 
MaharishI International Uriivarslty - lA 
Marion MiWaiy Institute - Al. 
' Marywood College - PA 
Metny CoMege - NY 
McKendree Col lego - IL 
Northwood Institute - Mi , 
r^ova Univaraity - Ft 
Oklahoma State Univaraity 
Park CoUaga - MO 
Pappeidine Univaraity - CA 
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Rocky Mountain CoHego - MT 
Roger WiWams Cojlege - Rl 
St. John s College - NM 
St. Uo Ckrflege - FL 

Shenandoah College and Consen^atory - VA 

Southern Illinois University - Caftx)odale 

Southern Illinois University - Edwarxi^ville 

Southwestern Assemblies of Qod CollogQ - TX 

State University of New York at Plattst>urgh 

Stephens CoJIoge - MQ 

Toledo Bible College - OH 

Trevecca Nazarene College • TN 

Tnnity College DC • 

Troy State University - AL 

Union College - KY 

Union for Expehmenting Colleges and 
Universities - OH 

University of Arkansas 

University of Detroit - Ml 

University of the District of Columt)ia 

University of Evansville - IN 

University of Maryland 

University of f^iorlhem Colorado 

University of Oklahoma 

University of Oregon 

University of Southem California 

University of Utah 

Upper Iowa University 

VandertHft University Oivfnity School TN 

Webster College - MO 

William Carey Coltege - MS 

Wilmington College - DE 

WorW University -t.Puerto Rico 

• incic^ pfognm c^t^ «)lcHj«fvtiy on tmimy bM« or o(tm fmimU pnywty ^ 
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As with the oul'Of-iUtc opcrationft, critics believe that the 
movement has led to a proliferation of low quality and un- 
I neccf tary programs and numerous territorial disputes among 
/ institutions. Supporters argue, however, that off-campus 
/ programs have been developed to meet the legitimate needs 
/ of working adulcs who cannot attend classes on campus. 
" These programs, to \)c sure, poic dlfficuh problems for 
statewide planning and coordinating agencies and institu- 
tions. How should program responsibilities and territories be 
divided among competing institutions? What constitutes un- 
necessary duplication? How can quality be maintained? At 
what level should such programs be funded? 

A number of states have recently developed or revised 
their guidelines for off -campus instruction. Florida allocates 
off-campus instruction both by designating county jurisdic- 
tions and program responsibility aniong its institutions. A 
Virginia statute has mandated the development of regional 
consortia for off -campus planning. Six regional consortia 
have been established, with each under the governance of a 
board of directors consisting of the presidents of institutions 
located in the region and an ex officio nKrmbcr from the staff 
of the State Council of Higher Education. The amngenienl is 
aimed at eliminating duplication and establishing criteria for 
determining the appropriate institutions to perform the re- 
spective activities. Institutions wishing* to conduct off- 
campus progr^s in a region must be approved by the appro- 
priate consortium. 



Th# T#xa« Story 

Nowhere in the region, however » has the issue been more 
hotly debated or been a subject of greater concern than in 
Texas. A review of that tUKe'a raccnt experience highlights 
many of the issues surrounding off-campus instniction. 

The Jexas aystcmjbf public higher education consists of 
92 public tnstitutiojpfs governed by lay boards. Among the 
boards for senior instimtions are several which have rcspon- 
atbili\y for more than onelnsllmtion, including the large 
mutti-campus University of Texas System. The Coordinating 
Board of the Texas College and University System is charged 
with the primary responsibility for sUtewide coordination, 
including the power to approve or disapprove new degree 
programs and deaignatibn of formulas used by the governor 
and legislature for determining appropriations. 

The past 10 years in Texas higher education have been 
ones of substantia] growth. Unlike some States, growth has 
continued tluough the I970's at a rapid pace. Since 1968, 
twenty-five new public institutions have been opened, in- 
cluding 10 new community colleges. In a report to the legisla- 
ture in January 1975, the Coordinating Board noted that 97 
percent of the state's population was within 50 miles gf a 
public institution of higher learning. 

Demands for expansion continue in Texas institutions. 
The Coordinating Board, which has declared a moratorium 
on new graduate programs, currently has 63 programs pcnd^ 
ing decisions on ^pprovSil. 



Rgura 1 

Distribution of Upper Division and Graduate Off-campus 
Degree Credit Courses, Texas Senior Institutions, 1977-78 
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Off'Campus instruction in Texas developed as a means of 
covering the vasi territqry of the state. Extension courses 
wore offered by .12 of tbe state's senior colleges in 1968» 
often in areas which would later have instituticMis of their 
own. In 1971 , when SACS adopted new standards and re- 
quired institutions to stand fully behind the quality of their 
instruction whether off- or on-campus, the old extension 
classification was dropped. Institutions switched to off- 
, campus resident instruction which » unlike extension work, 
was supported by state subsidy. In 1973» thirc wcne 945 
classes uugfit off-campus by the sute*s senior colteges and 
universities. In 1976-77 the number had risen to ^,8^0. Half 
of these courses are in teacher education (ace figure I). State 
support for off-campus programs in both junior senior 
institutions is estimated at $42 milUon Ibe current 
biennium. / 

By 1972, the Coordinating Board and the Texas Legisla- 
ture had begun to raise questions about the rapid growth of 
off-campus instruction. Some Board members and legis> 
latois had doubts about the educational validity of auch 



activity « and concern for possible duplication of effort. 

Howevet, much of the pressure for regulation and coordi- 
nation of ofT-cantpus activities originated with the existing 
institutions themselves. In 1969, the University of Texas of 
the Permian Basin was Established in an area of west Texas 
which had long been served by the extension activities of 
several institutions, including Sul Ross State in Alpine and 
Texas Tech in Lubbock. When enrollments at Ptrmian Buin 
did not meet expectationl» «dminislraton^ pointed at the con- 
tinued off-cumpus activities of institutions still operating in 
the area and demanded th«i the Coordioaling Board curb their 
operations* 

The first effoit to develop refutatioos, begun in 1973 by 
the staff of the Coordinating Board* attempted to use the 
structure of the eight regionalVoouncils which had been or- 
ganized among the Tesu community colleges. Senior in- 
stitutions in Texas, tM>wever, would accept the councils* 
mediation only t<n disputes over freshman And sophomore 
offH;ampus courses* of which there were few. Further, the 
imiveniities aigued, geogrvirfiic divlaion of off-campu» in-^ 
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itniction mm^ linic $ejiit. iProm their poapecilv^.^j^tv^ . 
Infttniclion on the baiii of program giHipOnsibiltt^vwaii m^xt 

The cdrtlittin5d fiiluix: to resolve fhc contTiJ^j over upper 
diviiton and griduatc level i^fttrtii^tton^^.to new legifilition 
in 1975 which amhofized the Bowxl lo CAny oui coor>ic-by- 
course approvAlii. Thii it«t« mtndile to idem^fy^hc iK>ureeii 
of duplication required that the (tafCof the irvJcw and 
approve or disapprove each of the 4.000 cburscs bcihg^t^ 
fc)|\cd ofT-campuK in the Mate. 

The liic of the taik quickly to a ivvUtoh of the^ 
The following yew, tf^ C^ 
anotlter appioach. InformaJ conferenocK were organized by ^ 
ancas of ihfc state. (The itaffof the iSoaid had concluded thai 
tcnitorlal conflicts, not pri>grani dispuies, were indeec^tjte 
principal problem:) Those ^nsiituiions iocati^ in ih<; area, 
and those institutions "mccrcjMcd" in the discussion<i» were 
invited to anend. Institutions wei* encouraged to^ ncsolvt 
their own conflicts. When this was not possible, the Coor " 
dinating Board mediated, following a set of rules which 
favored local institutions. 

The Houston area was one in Svhich the Coordinating 
lioard was called upon to rcsi>lve territorial conflicts. The 
local institution in this case was the University of Houston; 
the *'remotcs" were a number of instituttolis including some 
which had long established off campus programs tn the area. 
Stephen F Austin State University 1 for example, had estab- 
lished a felatiOnship with a school district in the northern 
suburbs of Houston, using it as a **pr*ctice teacher" outlet. 
When the district began toJook for graduate courses for its 
teachers^ it turned to Septhen F. Austin. 

The courses taifght by Stephen F. Austin were eliminated, 
but the questions whi^h were raised persist. What constitutes 
* unnecessary duplication? Should students living in a con 
gested urban area, where commuting is difficult, be required, 
to attend classes on-campus? (I ht University of Houston has 
not replaced the offcampus programs in the qutlyfng dis- 
tricts, ajul critics charge that students htvjp iwt correspond^ 
ingly enrolled in the University's on-cantpus pr(>gr«ms.> 

What is known, says the Board, is that the^nfornial 
negotiations per se have had a srgnificant ef feci. To avoid 
bringing disputes to the Coordinating Board, the institutions 
have become much more cooperative. 



Cmbiy RWdla AMonmjtioaa Unh^tratty. Oolhgm of 
Oonbnulng Educmihn 

Ftortda Jnttrnatioriiy Unhr»rrty. 
Bxtmnml O^gnM Progrmm 

Miami4>ada ComnHmtty OM^, (Jh Lmb DM$ion 

St. 1^ Cdbgo. Extmnml Chgtme Pfogrmm 

Unhramlty of Sooth RofMa, BIS BftmrntU 0$gm 

Naw Orleana Human S#fvioaB Inatituta 
NMytand - ^ 

CoKjmtta Unkxi CoNago, ExtmnMl Studfms Pgogrmn 
Community Oolim^ 
pontfnti/n^f Aucat/on 

Unhwatty cf««ryland. Ofmn Unhrmtity 
UrtWn Ragiooat laming Ctotar, c/o Community 
Coltege c4 Baltimoird. Harbor Campua 

South Carolina 

UniveraHy <A South CaroMna. Mui^ R^f^on^t 
Tanna aaa a 

University of Tennoaaee at Martin. CrisnifuJ Justkie 
Taxaa 

Btcftor UniverBlty. Ck>nynufng Education Oitlc0 
Hlsfwinlc intematJonnl UnJvKwulty. Untvtntity Without 

Saint edward s Unhwvtty. N0w Oo/hg^ 

OlK}ro» Mason Univwiliy. Offlca Of &ct«ndad Studies 
Waal Vliyinla 

fi«g0nts B.A D»gr00 Pmgrmn; 
Bkiafiald Stata CoHaoa 
Conoofd College 
Fairmont State CoNaoe 
Glenvllie State CoUeQe 
Mannhalt Univetaity 
8t>q)2fM<rd CoHege 

Wast Virginia Institute of Tectywiooy 
West Virginia State CoHege 
Wost Vifginia Univataity 

Source: American Coundt on Educ«tion^.Qufella to 
Extomti Degme Programs (forltxjoming) , " 



Ufeiong Learning: Wave of the 
Future or institutional Ru$e? 

The claim in made that motivation to expand off-campu(& 
instruction, whettier to a neighboring county or tp a distant 
•(ate. ia linked to the need to Counter subie or declining 
cnrollmentfi at the home campus. With low facilities coits 
and the lower costs of using pan time or adjunct faculty, 
dollars can be generalltl for home campus activities. In 1977^ 
the Tcaas Coordinatin]^ Board pioposed that off-campus de- 
gree crfedit instnictton be funded at 60 percent of the level of 
on-campu$ activities. In the face of heavy lobbying by the 
community colleges* the legislature modified thci proposal so 
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thai the effect will be to jTully fund all but.« snud) mtKiunt of 
the current aciivity. ? 

fyQiljiQI of off camput programs in other SREB slates 
vjttki. In TcnlleiS4^c and Florida, credit houn geiieVatcd 
off%amput prcNtuce the tamo dollar support from the itajc at 
comparable crodit houn on-camput. In Virginia, Unt formula 
used in ftinding has discriniinated against off-campus instnic- 
tkMi, utilizing higher student/faculty ratios and lower talary 
•chedu(es. Institutions arc expected to pay from internal 
, ftinda for about 50 peat^m of the cost of eniotlment. North 
f arolina appropriates funds for ^ministrative support of 
off-campus activities, but i^nerally instruction coms are met 
from student fc^s. In Arkansas, the formula used by the State 
Department of Higher Edtkcation has treated off-campus and 
on-campus instruction equally (except in the areas ol plant 
operation and maintenance) but the institutions have, in fact, 
received linic Itinding for these operations. A l|i|?osa] being 
considered for the*|979-fiO bicnnium calls fc?^ a'rwrpm^ 
mended funding level at 75 percent of the rgte of on campus 
instruction. . 

To many, including Dr. Kenneth Ashwodh, Commis- 
sioner of Higher Education in Texas, institu^ni; ale being 
forced into the **body counting l>" sinc s$ " W^^^^ods being 
adopted to increase instituiioniJ^||H||^^ in mo^ 

. sutcs arc c|psely linked lo'cnrollmcnMlllude ibSvering of 
admissions and performai^ce Uandard^« active recruitment 
. programs, and the* creation of off-campus c^Jllicrs. Instttu^ 
tionsnote, however, that off campus instru^jioaisaitsponsc 
to strong consumer demand. In states where tcac'bcrs' 
salaries arc linked to the accumulation of graduite credit, 
there is a tremendous motivation for enrollmenr. (The reg- 
ional accrediting associations siso sei school standards which 
include teacher"^ requii^ments for graduate degiees.)This sys- 
* tern has Created abuses, some charge, with instructors teat h- 
ing, and students taking, courses that^are low in quality, 
unneeded, and unwanted. We need to be certain/ * says Dr. 
Ash worth, **that the needs of the state arc being met, but that 
the needs arc self evid^^nt and not being created/* 

What may<be self-evident to some, may not be tooihers. 
The link between dollars a^tf enrollment served as the great 
motivating force for institutions in the 1960 s to meet what 
was widely held as a pressing social heed— to expand higher 
education toward the goal of universal access For some, 
lifelong learning is emerging as the new goaj for higher 
education iitthe coming decades. At the federal level, the 
Education Ammcndments of I97<i pli^ed new emphasis on 
the lifelong learning coiicept. Even if the act provided linle 
new federal money for such activities: it established acontext 
for future direction as well as an expression of the giowing 
political support for such activities Institutions, which once 
only contempt for programs directed at woMcing adults, 
have turned with enthusiasm to the concept of cradle-^to* 
grave education. 

Important questions for institutions and states center on 
funding. Will lifelong learning be funded by additional dol> 
lars or by the rejJlocation of existing funds? The latter ap- 
proach requires the difficult job of letting priorities and 
ndeasuring benefits against costs. (;:hotc«s will have to be 
made. How do the needs tiorcontinuingeducation of working 
adults and it^rea5e4 i^ss through/ •poruble * pixigrams 
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compare to the development of traditional on-campus pn>- 
g^%7 Lifelong learning advocates point to the changing 
pamre of students to argue their casc-^here arc more older 
part-ume siudenis in need of specific job upgrading. Job 
constraint* limit the flexibiUty of these studems to attend 
traditional institutional programs. 

Critics believe that unless quality is maintained—which 
they charge is not the case in many nootraditional and off- 
campus programs— the credibility of higher education will 
be destroyed. Supporten^of ofT-campu* initiwtion believe, 
however, that the traditional prograans should not serve 
as models of quality. Studcnu who are returning to. school 
for ins<;rvice training are often critical of graduate courses 
taught by campus-based faculty .''To them high quality 
can meari.courses led by adjunct faculty who are wQtkiag 
professionals. 

The development of teacher education centers in some 
stales has been, in part, the result of teachers' growing 
dissa(i$fai:tion with tim^ campus-based graduate programs. 
Governed by teachers and school iklministrators and staffed 
* Iby colleges and universities, these centers are an effort to 
separate the. noncredit professional inservicc needs of 
teachers from the ufaduatc degree programs of the iilstitu- 
tion.*;. Yet, the critics charge, the ceiHtrs will shop around to 
find colleges that will pay part of the center co^ts of faculty 
and give college credit for such instruction. With^he states 
' i>aying the 5Q|legc for those credit hours, institutions arc 
often receptive to such arrangemfent^ 

Educational leaders have bqcn sensitive to criticisms of 
the quality of off-campus and nontraditional programs. The 
Obunciton Postsccondary Accreditation (COPA) is conduct- 
ing a W. K. Kdlogg-fundcd study of nJnttadmbnal/duca- 
tion, with the objective of producing more specific guidelines 
for the development and evaluation iff such programs. The 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schbols .(SACS) has 
been more closely monitoring the off-campus operations of 
its member institutions. Unlike the policicii of some of the 
other regional accrediting associations, SACS subjects the 
overall off-campus or continuing education division to re- 
view, along with on campus units. 

In a revolt policy sutement on "Non-residential Graduate 
I>*grcc Piygrams,*' the Council of Graduate Schools in^the 
United States (COS) called upon the regional accrediting 
associations to •move in the direction of more specific and 
sclei^tive accreditation, rather than accreditation of the in-, 
stimtjon -as a whole* as traditionally done/* Institution* 
would W accredited for specific programs iti specific loca- 
tions. Extension to other locations or new ptogram areas 
would require roview and appr^val/pieVcrediu . 
tions, however, have hecn oppOBedto iuch f change. ''Ac- 
creditation must be a{^lied to the institution as a whole/' 
fay* Dr Orovcr Andrews of the Commission on Colk ges of 
SACS. **Thi$ does not exclude review and approval of new 
programs as they arc «Mcd^ but ihisy sboulid riot be separately 
•cctcdited/"^ 

One of the weaknesses of the accreditation process has 
emerged when institutions have operated across regional 
boundaries of the associations. The regions are working on « 
mutual agrefments to cpofM^rate in the evalu|gbn of such 
* profprams. The Southern Assdciation Hiui adopted policies to 
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this end and cxpccU that all of the a.M^iatton$ will d<> so in 
the ncaf future 

¥mm the perspective of the Mate, many of the ittucs 
raised hett^ remain uniesolved. States do need mechanisms to 
injure that off-campus programs are being coordinated and 
that unncccKsarv duplication is eliminated. Fudher, manjr 
ftttttcs need to exalnmc both the inicnt and effect of existing or 
proposed tcgi&iation and rules on licensure. States are some- 
times open to the charge that regulation has gione beyond the 
protection of consumtrs to^policies which discriminate 
against legitimate nontraditional institutions and modes of 
delivery. 

Unclear, however^ is the appropriate role of the states in 
the evaluation of quality . Many educators believe that efforts 
in this direction take state agencies out o^ their area of 
expertise and will result in erosion of diversity in academic 
life. The burden of pix>ot remains with Ihc institutions and 
• their regional associations If they do not keep order in their 
<^n houses, statci^ will seek regulatory i^Dmedtes. 

;^Issues iirTlighcHSluc^ No. 12 was written by James R. 
Mingle, $RJBB Research Associate. 
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TO; " Mptiters of the^lX. legislative Research Committee 
FROM: Dr. Gerald E. Sroufe ^Jj^f/Jw^ 
RE: Additional Information 



, During the question and answer period of the first session of the Conmittee 
a nunijer of questions arose for which it was necessarV for we^Of provide only 
an approximate Or general response. The accompanying informatfion addresses 
the questions to which, I promised to provide addittonal information. 

1. How many graduates from North Carolina since 1973? 

Educational Leaders » 23 ' • . 

1.' How many students are in your program in North. Carolina at the present 
time? 

Fifty-eight ' ' , 

3, How many Nova programs are operating in North Carolina? 

Two: The National Ed.D. Program for Educational Leaders ; Higher Education 
.4. How many master*s dejjrees has Nova awarded North Carolina? 

None 

5. How many students at Nova University (total)? 
7,864 " . . ■ 

6. How maf\y in Law Schogl? ' 

673 % . . 

7. How many in undergraduate^ pro grab at Nova University? 
1112 • . V ' 
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'Members of the N.C. Legislative Research Coninlttee 
February 1. 1984 
Page Two 



8. What Is your status In Washington? - 

We are approved to operate In the State of Washington. In the District 
of Columbia we are in 11 tigation. and awaiting a date for oral argunients. 

9. In what States has the program been app(^ved? 
1 . 



Alabama, 
Ari zona 
Call fornia 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

Florida - ^ \ ■ t* 

Georgia 



\ Illinois 



Maine 

* Maryland . 
* ' Massachusetts^ 

* New Jersey ^ • 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South Carolina (most recent approval, January, 1984) 
Texas 

• Virginia , * 
Washington^ " - - - 

I have also provided' some articles about our programs from nationally known 
education ^jouma-ls. 

^ I will plan to attend the next meeting of the Conmittee. If additional questions 
arise in the interim, please feel free to contact me directly. We are very proud 
of our program and our graduates and will do whatever is necessary to continue 
to make.it available to administrators in North Carolina and throughout the nation, 

v^Thank you for yOAir time and attention. 

Dr. Craig Phillies , 

Enclosure ' 
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* Have been, re viewed and approved in past; new review now in process. 
No formal site-review is required for approval in. these States, 
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Nova's EdD. Program for Educatonal 
Lookifig Backward, Looking Forward 

Thr tnesjiage lo prof«:.ssor8 of adniiiiistration was: Change, or new insliiiitions 
will enter ihc arena. Nova I niversily b one of ihose new inslitutions. 
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WO qucstfons arc addressed in this 
•riicle: I) Why did Nova University's 
Nitional Ed.D. Program for Educalional 
Leaders develop so quickly (it is now 
little more than two years, old); and 
2) i^cre is it taking us? 

In 1 970 the National Conference of 



GERALD E. SROUFE is director of 
insimction, Nattonal Ed.D. Program for 
Educational Leaders, /^ova University, 
Fort Lauderdale,^ Fia. Readers un- 
fatniliar with th€ Nova external degree 
programs may wish to read Richard 
Atorland's "'The External Doctorate Hn 
Education: Blessing or Blasphemy?"' 
November, 1973. Kippml and Donald 
A Mitcheirs response to that article, 
''Lets Stt the Record Straight: A Case 
* for Nova 's External Doctorate in Educa- 
Hon * (February. 1974. Kaopan/. © 
i97S by Gtralii E. ^roufe. • 
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Professors of Educational Administra- 
tion, meeting in San Diego, took the 
position that no new programs for 
preparing school administrators were on 
the horizon. 

During that conference a group of 
professors, assigned to prepare a future- 
oriented report for the organi/ation, 
called attention to the elimination of 
credentiating requirements for the 
supc^intejndency in California; to the 
< increasing skepticism of state legislators 
about the effectiveness of credentiating 
programs in improving education; to the 
existence of a ncv graduate program at 
RAND, d privite corporation; and to 
the then fledgling Union Graduate*^ 
School Prqgranu The message of the 
professor! to the assembly in San Diego 
was: *'Either changes will have to be 
nude in conventional graduate programs 
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,or new institutions wUl enter the 
arena." The response was, "It never 
happen." 

The National Conference of Profts- 
wrs of .Educational Administration is 
composed primarily of established pro- 
fcjsors. Its members »inciudc many of 
tlie leading figures in school- administra- 
tion. The committee assigned to "study 
and report" on the future of educa* 
tional administration included many re- 
spected professors.' How. then, caii one 
explain why this aspect of the forecast 
was rejected when the ^^^CPEA en- 
couraged publication of the full report 
by the McGutchan Ptfblishing Corpora, 
tioiir^ 

It feems clear now that the com- 
mittee was Insufficiently pcrVuative be ... 
cause it neglected the Important e)i. ' 
pertenlial and lituational factors 4>yt- 

BR8T OOPm ' 



wiivu uvtuw^ All ulicie lAciofi were 
•*VAown'' in 1970. but ihty were not 
ivaibblc to Uic I98S Comnutiee be- 
cause ut)\c no one thought to a%k 

'^c InforoKUion in tinvway. 
f -cricndal lactoi:^ rclcr to the 
V .ng or acnon bclicfx of pro(c:ssional 
educators. They anso tioin cxpcncncing 
event? and icnccdng on their implica- 
tions. Because ot die many programs 
initiated duung the I'^OOs. cducatoi^^ 
have rcdectcU at length on thcu ex- 
periences m tryui^ to uiiprovc sch<x)l 
admmistraiion. Sonic ot then conchi- 
iion$ were essential to conceptualising 
and implementing the National hd.D. 
Program foi tduca;ional Leaders. ^ 

The fVmapal as A<v. One ol die 
action behets of some educators m the 
sixties and early seventies was that 
efforts to improve the schools required 
concentration on the school pruicipals" 
already in. the gdkn:ai.ion system, Es-' 
ientiall>\ thijj understanding meant' that 
they had rejected Ihc '*Ford Foundation 
.Syndronte/* i.e», circurnvcntiing the 
$y$tcm by establishing a ncw)cadr^ of, . 
V the educational elite, Whdc Ford y^o- 
/^Irtdcd the moM visible leadership to this 
luovcincnt through sponsorship of sever 



*Uccausc of the many pro- 
gr»Tfn$ initialed durjug thi: 
I96()s, €(1 u ca t o x/ have rc - 
fleeted at leu|;tli on theii* 
experiences jn tryi^g to ini^ 
prove .school adrninistra^ 
tion, _ . [A rcsulliuf; hy- 
pothesis is) that the schools 
can be improved only hf^ 
working directly with people 
in the leadcrshif} postlionsOf 
the school system. \ 



tl essentially elitist programs, ihc foiin- 
dit^-'-^n was glcaily not alone. During the 
^ most of the prestigious prepara- 
t* ^.fograms duectcd iheir attention 
to recruitment ot a new population, 
inculcation of exotic ircw skills, and 
development of new pomts of leverage. 
The^c programs are now gone, watered 
. down^ or dmiimshed. Many educators 
were involved in these programs and 
many, on reflection, concluded .that the 
System was simply loo well established 
^ to change via an end run. The resulting 
expericntially based action hypothe- 
sis expressed most forcefully by Sey- 
niour Sarason - was that the schools 
can* be improved only by working 
Jin-aly wuh peuf)lc in th<^ leadership 
Pi)sirions of the school system ^ ^ 
The Importance of Scale. A second 
bails for action that greW out of the 
experiences of the sixties was the com- 
mon frustration of ^^^«^ing small pilot 
programs thai tailed 1« ignite signiti- 
cant progranis Wonderful programs 
• for 10 or 20 students. U became a 
working hypotliesi<; that the only way 
to develop- a Mgrtificant pfograi\) one 
th?» could'hope ig make a leal impact 
i ovmg the scfi^)ols - was iohe^s^ift 
^ ^ gnificani piugram. T.or example^ 
^ in 1972 Donftid Mitchell proposed tha| 
the federal government invest 
$33„0OO.0O0 annually to provide leader- 
Jlii*) training to 1,000 school principals^ 
each year lor five years. (/Vmerican 
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Uon. in ofdcir iq *^producc.ncw knowl- 
edge** under the canoas: of social sci- 
ence, arc equally unproductive if Orie^i 
gqal IS to improve the schools by im- 
proving the ikdls of school adminii-' 
iiatofs,) 

InslitUUonai Overlo/td, The most 
salient point about the Nov^. Ed,D, 
pro^irams is that ih.cy arc speaai pur- 
pose programs: Out \^ restricted to 
communis' college laculty; one is re- 
stricted to school adipinisirators. The 
experience of some educators has been 
that in -providing pre positional pro- 
grams, inscrvice programs, crcdenoaling 
prhgr3#is,^ and invitational woikshops, 
the intelJcctuarrcsources of their insti- 
tutions were challenged and, too ofidn. 
defeated. Consider the advantages in 
curriculum development, in selection of 
instructors, in morale budding, in or- 
ganizati^mai maintenance, in creating 
support sysienis, and in establishing 
appropriate entry requirements, if one 
makes the decision - simple in retro- 
spect - to provide graduate preparation 
for a single constituency such a:> school 
administrators. 

Resistance to Change. The expert 
cnce of most educators in the sixties 
whs one ofvsharcd fadure: Institutions 
seldom responded satistactorilv»to pies* 
.sure foi cha/rgo. The Great Society 
programs in education attr.-^cted tlie 
energies of many educators who expcfi- 
cnced anew the difficulty of chajiging 
things. Tfvis experience carried over to 
''notions of refonning or reshaping gradu^^ 
ate programs for school administrators. 
Many catalogues were rewnttcn/ but 
faculties remained the same. Now, with 
llVc winding down of federal Education 
Professions Development Act funds^ 
little remains of tiie vigorous new pro- 
grams that were initiated such a short 
time ago. for some; ii became more 
rca:jonahIe to. think of new institutions 
as the source of new programs than to 
continue to try to change estabUshed 
institutions. 

gran, for fcducational Uad^s located At |. Technology for Education. No (cch- ' 
Ohio State Uiuvcrsuy. bel.cv.d that u rtology .s used ni the Nova pre>.ram that 
was tunc to move beyond the not.on of . was not available, ccMtainK .n its cssen! 
every ad.um.strator a bohav.^oul sc,cn- fal components, in the lQ4(h but • 
• t.st and bog.n organizing accuniuhued rct'.nenients in the technologv havc'been ^ 
knowledge for the bccHt df^ pract.c.ng ..npo.taut. For cxa,nple, tl'e difference 

nn>;r''f'?K T'l"*"'-''"''"''^"'''*^ between )ct-powere<( and propeller- 
, ptKH.ty had boded down to syntheMs driven aircraft .is critical .'or the dcUverv 
.^Wd application, of behavioral science system of Nova's instructio.fal motiram ' 

r . The difference ^cen auei.o' asL,« 

(Obviously, few wish to return tothe and. red tape^mi between broadcast ' 
anecdotal era of school adinm.stratoT , television and videotape have had a 

Preparation., Howevrr. preparation, pro. siKtutkant ntipact iiHacditatinR cre^tioii ' 

grams ,n w.luch school ^adniimstrators of external degree. prOKr^uxis. More "im- - 

become temporary experts in ,es*'arch. portant. as^ -an cxplan4Uoa.^yorVthe 

methodology and s tarn p^^al maa.piaa. "'tlunkableacss'V of > Nova-type -pri)- .-^-" 
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educators wUl be interested to note that 
about S1XX)0.000 isbudgeted fordevel- 
opm^nt of each new course offered by 
tiie British Open University. Our pro> 
pensity for :dloeatjng one-fourth of a 
professor s time to complete ihe same 
assignment provides a clue to our gener- 
^.ai mivetc about program development 
ui school administration, and to the 
importance of starting big.) 

A Depl(*ied \ Resource: 77i^ B^^ 
haviorai Science Approach. Success has 
diminished many gr<?9i ide^j^. If the 
school administi:4»U)rs' progVaxn was 
once characteiizcd as the province of 
the anecdotal, folk talc, and crude 
efficiency models, it has more recently 
become ^ the province of pscudto-be- 
haviorai science '^theory" and ^'re^ 
search.** The behavioral science ap- 
proach to. administration, includmg 
school administration, produced a bncf 
era of discovery that was. apparently, 
unprecedented. But the gams of that 
movement uu the traifiing of school 
administrators already have been real- 
ised. Contemporary programs Jiowever. 
continue to suffer from mmdless repeti- 
tion of models^oncc vital but no longer 
so. By 1970 many eduoatOrs. uicludiwg 
those responsible for the N;itional Pro 



iftm, It the fact that duiiiii th* l9iSQt 
many educatort began, to tfqvcl exten- 
sively to national and mii^miiuonal con 
ferencet and cam* to umierstand a 
somewhat startling concttJt* The Cc<:h- 
nologicai revolution ntadi^ it feasible to 
coniider altGtnaCivas to the tiadiiioo of 
fc»rning by book and pUcJc. Through 
tiavf U conftrfloco calla. audio and video 
f«co(dingi, ind mn use of th« poital 
lystem. teaQhers and students can ex- 
tend thek minds and overcome tradi- 
tional barriers to «cad<wii? excellence. 



American education; to sanctify innova* 
tion through accreditation Is a new 
pioceduie aliogeiher , and alters favor- 
ably the situation qonfrbniing new pro- 
gram^. While the Southern Association 
has taken fixe lead in this area, it is not 
alone, Houlc*s statement is verified by 
this comment from ihc Ffdciation of 



Luvern Cunningham's proposal for a 
••national collcgo of Icadeiship/* devcl^ 
oped independently of the Nova effort, 
shares many concerns with the Nova 
Ed.D. prograii)s and, to a lesser e^eni« 
employs similar strategics.!^ Many of 
the em phase* of the Cpnaortium for 
Educational Leadership under BroCe 
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he preceding discussion suggests 
that, as faf back « 15^70, the working 
beliefs of educatom were favorable to 
development of a MMionai Ed.D. pro- 
tjnkfn for educational leai^lrs, I do not 
argue that these factors, individually or 
collectively, gave rise to Nova's National 
EdJ>, Program for Educational Leaders, 
only that they created a climate that 
encouraged favorable consideration of 
auch a venture. Without these cxpcri- 
encea, conception of the program would 
hive been improbable, implementation 
bnpouible. 

Situational faclora are also Important 
III expliining the origins of the program. 
Had the following situational factors 
jeen explicated before the NCPEA in 
J970, it js doubt(\il that a forecast 
envisioning creation of new programs 
for preparing school administrator* 
would have been pointedly rejected. 

Legitimacy for Omn^e, Those asso- 
dated wjtit the 1985 Study could not 
know that in 1971 the Southern Asso 
datlon of Schools and Colleges would 
adopt a# new standard t,o encourage 
development of sound, ihnovative 
fpecial pu|po$c programs. The intention 
.t)r Standard Nine is clear: 'The Com- 
mission dc^s not wish to be restrictive 
to new special actixities programs of a 
member institution, but rather seeks to 
encourage innovation* and an Imagina* 
th« approach to providing quality in*^ 
, atjruction according to the educational 
needs<tof the college's constituent*."* 

It^l* tftc case, a>. Cyril Houlc has 
stated elsewhere, that *'those who guard 
the gates of accreditatii^n arc as well 
aware of the pnoblems of tl^e present 
•yatem as th6se* who admmi*ter in 
ifiatitutions which arc trying to change 
*^t. . . . They know the drifts arid chan*^es 
f American education with a depth of 
jnd^rstanclm(;^ wluch many other 
people, (jorrccrned with only the aurviv^i 
'laf a- single institution, cannot maich/*^ 
; AccredViaiion . lias often^ sanctiHed 
:lr»d;yrtoriat w of d6in| things in 



Regional Accrediting Commission* of McPherson and Columbu* SlUty run 
Higher Education: -(The Federation) pauUel to Idea* developed independtni 
welcome^ perceptive and Imiginative ly In the Nov* program** * 
experimentation which aim* it intensi^ 
fying the effectivenesa of higher educa^ 
Uon."* 

Siptiftoan^ Numbers^ The second 
situational factor that helps explain the 
National Ed,D. Program for Educational 
Leaders has to do with numbers. 

There are many, many educator* 
with administrative credential* who can- 
not find admlnlstritive position*. In 
New York State alone, there are ap^ 
proximately 15,000 ceriined' adniini*^ 
trators serving in nonadministrative 
positions; there arc fewer than 300 
administrative vacancies in the state. 
Statistics gathered by Ralph Kimbrough 

for the Southern Regional Conference „^p^^ ^^^^ 

or tducatlonal Administrator* point in <x)n*dou* or unconscious apini of iht 
the same direction/ NovI pro|rim*, but bectui L c?n 



a* some commentator* suggest^ 
there t* an "arrogance abdvi^ the Novt 
Ed.p. pro-am, it i* due tb UaHetach- 
mcnt from the '*inovcment*' to reform 
higher education. Adrninl»tratot» 
sponsible for the program view it as an 
alternative designed to meet the particu- 
lar need* of a specific and narrowly 
defined constituency. Nova i» not hrter-- 
ested in the *^ould*' or **hdw'* ques- 
tion* of reform in higher education. 

One always hopes, of course, that 
some ideas emphasized by Nova may 
find their Way into conventional pirrt^ ' 
gr^m*. Thi* will happen mi because of 



Another significant statistic: Ap- 
proximately 135,000 school adminis- 
trators do not have advanced degrees. 



cept* are sound, and because theif ap- 
peal to professors and administtaton it 
peat. 



This tell* us that those fcekiitg to - Naiionat Comexf, Conventional wi*- 



improve the school* will have to im- 
prove the leadership skill* of educator* 
already in rejponsiblc positions, rather 
than concentrate on those who aspire to 
such positions. Thus tlie logic of the 
pedagogical strategic* characteristic of 
the Nova Ed.D. program - practlcums. 



dom, as well as researcl^n Kentucky/* 
Missouri,*^ Pennsylvania,*^ and Arkan* 
»**t^* points to the observattofi that 
most *chooi administrators are raised 
and educated in the state in which tliey 
subsequently spend ttieir professional: 
The creation of ^ national per*pec- 



summer institutes, clusters, admission Hive on education can joyey:ome Vthc 

requirements, areas of study, residence psychological barriers of >Iacc that irur 

requirements - becomes evident. • Thfe - jpedc^ developmen^of critical refleclion 

Nova nrn0ram AHt^« /Mit * ^^mA *>v «t#l»*..^*i.'>^ Jl' ^^t^^ • * ^ 



Nova program arises out of a need to 
serve exclusively a chcntelc of practicing 
school adminiistrators. 

Not all educator* concerned with 
graduate prtjpiraiion of stfKool admini*^ 
trators may have shar<?d tAc experiences 
depicted above or drawn similar inter- 
pretations from their experietices. 
Nevertheless, eriough shared the same 



mbout aricmativ* inodefs of school lead- 
ership. The Nov|^E<LD. program make* 
uae of nationally selected l^ctureri 
(ihem^elv^s cQ|mop<rtittns),^ a nitlgnai 
communication nciWork aMohg and Ibf ■ 
partl4^pAnts, and a sumin^r institutia. ft ^ 
raiy be expected that the procedure* < 
for provldihg a nfltipnal penspectlW to 
school administrator* will vary , from 



beliefs so Urat participants, ^coordl/;Jnstltu4iori to institution/ bjit i 
natora,.and natiopal lecturer* could be„ ptetfhiteij thai incicVsin'g attention wUl 
identmcd. These widely jh4red wo^kliig be given to tliis leadership foil. 



belief* also w^n instant reco^hliioh. bV 
•m^yieducator* forJhe idea of t^e Nova' 
program. ManJ^ parallels qxist/for ex,^ 
ample, between the'* proposal, thai^ 
Donald Mitchell developed for training 
arfnri(iistraton and tlie proposal that 
Nova University developed,- "iftde^ 



Pmcticum$. Lawyers, doctors, ;tnd 
graduates of the Harvard Administrative 
Caretnrs Aogranijdo not write disserta*^ 
rlon*. The Idnd of disserlatton now 
ret|uired in mo^t graduate prograntf will 
.be greatly modified (although the tenn 
may continue to be used). A piacticum 



pcnctcmly, fof the Squthim Assoqftiton . in the Nov. Ed.D. progfam .» effort 
of Schoob ind XoUcges.- Sift^fcly. to improve the .ch^l syTel p" bbfem 



J 



'4(M.. 



€9 




IJJK 




tdlcntilication and ^iiulyMs« data gather* 
lug, and rcporl wrilinp arc mcbtit!^ lo an 
end. The dixscctacion in ^cl^ool adnuni^* 
tration seldom produce* n«w kriowkdtjc 
^*h« exceptions to i\m Ma lenient may 
counted on thij tlnBcrsol one hand), 
function is to prciwr pcrsonx to do 
cpjUgrtiflcaot research' at a later lUtc. Tor 
ihgic seeking to become morf etlectiye. 
school administrators, it is much less 
valuable than a pfacticum cxp<?riencc: / 
Mindless action certainly caMscs more 
mischief than Inaction.^ but an action- 
ojrientcd program iicjrd. ttot be mindless. 
Research dissertations rep^cscht a nar- 
row appipach to scholarship. The prac- 
licum co/ic^pt requwcs scholarly)analy- 
lis and actioi"), and I predict that this 
synthesis will be generally adopted hi 
graduate programs for school adminis- 
liators. ^ 
Ciuucrs, Serious attention to the 
notion that mature school adminis- 
tfators<-can use their experiences to 
enrich programs of graduate education 
will become a prominent aspect of. 
preparation programs. ^ Nova clusters 
create a professional task-oriented group 
that lasts a minimum of three years; 
once a cluster is formed* no additional 
participants art admitted. The cluster 
narticipants have a substantial badgct to 
locate for supplementary instructional 
sources; they meet as fellow profes- 
sionals with the national lecturers; they 
shape key elements of tlie program 
through representation on the board, 
through the summer institute ^'agenda 
sessions/* and by direct calls to the 
administration. 

The clusiei is an instructional re- 
source denied traditional programs in 
which students, irrespective of the size 
of a given class* relate individually to 
- the instructional program. Adminis- 
trators may be expected to Insist on 
retaining their professional status in 
graduate school, and the result will be 
extensive development of formal group- 
togs similar to the Nova clusters. 

Education Leadership Appraisal,^^ 
Systematic development of management 
skills associated with educational leader- 
ship, and assessment of these skills 
through car#tully dcjigned simulations, 
will become a major component of 
, graduate programs for school adminis- 
trators. Kvaluation through conven- 
tional examination of cognitive skills, 
projective psychoJogical tests, or de- 
fense of -theses oilers inadequate infor- 
mation about the management skills 
necessary for educational leaders. 

The Education Research Corporation 
of l^oston has worked with Nova in 



<rstablisMng 24 Icaderihi^ dimensioi^s, context, practltiims. clusters, and hljk 

immhUom %iuub\c (i^t. pimrvi^^^^^ be needs that other programs will, 
recording bcluiviors On i^:iCH dUTicriiii{>iv; .in the near future, address in a similar 

a procedure for fecor<M«>H P^^^^^^P^^*^ In other words. Nova has seized 

behavior on vidcolapc/^r^d * opnse^^^^^^ pedagogical v;rocedures because 

procedure for appraisinj! obs*rV*^t N ; o^^^^ concepts of education leadership, 

havior in accord with iM ^M^eiX^ion^^^-^^^ perspective outlined above is 

and for providing a 20-p(*gc " appriiJMii ^lOund, it is reasonable to anticipate that 

report on <iach Indiyid.Mal.*^ tbrr^pt^^ strategies will soon appear in 

cerforc hait been pilot t<5it«d w^lh t^M^^ progranw. 

Nova dusters nOd will bcCv>mg 'ai^ 'irt^- ■ ^ ,^'^ ,-'.-v: v ^ 
tegral part of th<r progrim fpf tl^xi 

SeCOhd group of 32; C}U«et$ l<<>W b^SX^ |: 1^^^^ hoiaini «nnuBl conf«r«n«:o 

formed. .r«^' i^Wt; <r»t<lr HuUiOn. UnWcrtUy or N«' 

Substantive knowledge; cortc^pm^) ^"^^ii l^i^?^ AI^-IT^r". Ll^rif^^iJ 

and analytic skills, and gendrv edu^*; ^^^i^^^^^^ H«ck: connd orintr. 

tional expertise are <?ssentiaU6 tff<)0»:v<V ?^^^^^^ Rich»ra LonidaU, 

school administratioiK Th(y ^rt^^oor ^^'^'^^^^^^^ ^ . 

/ ■ v. - I ' J W*Jr*#''Ha^k «« . Edutyntonal Futunsm 

predictors of success as aji admtmv j^ss (is.^f}t^^y: McCutch*n Put>Ji*h»hs 

trator» however, becaujie they provide p<it«ckHnv i^i^ti^A 

an incomplete profile. Ability to exer- s^y#fi<>ur Sirwon, cuuurt of r/ic 
cisc appropriate control, to^delQgat^? 
authority^ \s> exercise group leadership/ 
to comrtiunicatc effe<^tively wftb %■ 
variety of audiences, to exerciii^e 
minist rative^ judgimriit i to ex.<ird.*e 
political sensitivity - all ure equally |nv 

portant dimensions of education leadet- * (Coiu«ibu»; T^• Of>io si»tc*tJn<v<r»uy. 

ship and can best be appnuscd through i ^^J,;,^,, iMff*r,hip prtp.r.tion .nd a 

system such as ELA, Cocut >ftiich Includo codiflcBClon utUlta* 

While ELA vs. the most sophisticated *i^" •tUvtnt knowMs«. 

system available in education adnUnis- * st^m^t <'/^^' /^'Tlf A^r 

I . i^m^/y (AtUaU?Th« Southern A»toci»Uon of 

tration at the present time-other ap- cu»cs«*#<^ Sct^ooU, i^72), 

proaches can be imagined and wdl be 7 cyrli Moui«, F^ocrntings of wtsum Con^ 

developed by other institutions. Aionzo /if^"cc of exu^n^f Dextrt f>or<^ms from « 

^, " . » J . /- u I • A* iO*r«f«i4c«fpOn5or*d t»y th«CoHc<« tntr»nc« 

Crim, supcrmlendcni ol schools m At* Bx^^min^tyon Oo.ra •od.Edvc.tion»i ToUns 

lanta» has stated thai the primary need serviqc, 1^74, p. v - . 

of urban admrnisirators is incieas4id » Rcfwieti in k, t*»tricja ':croM 



S^rhaof artif fjft Probi€m of Chmn$^ (BotlOfi. 
Mw : AllyrtAfid Bacon. I97l), 

4. DoiNild 1^. MUch«IU Lf0d€rsMp in Pt^btic 
fti^HCwtion • .yrwily (Waihlniton, b.C: 
Ac«(rri«iy i«>^ Edu^cional D«v«lopin«nl, Inc-, 

5, Tt\*ix. 'TropQ**! for Continued Support of 
the Nadoniil Pvosram for EducaUon«l Leader- 



et at.. 



/^uU^ jftowninr Non^TmditiOnal /VOframjf rSan Fran- 

management competency. Other super* ^,^0: lUeyttmss, iv74>,pp. 

intendents have echoed his remarks, and g nmiph tombroush. ^stuu* Report on 

we may anticipate that an appraisal ph»4e i of the skcea Feasibility Study.- 

center lies in the future of all prograrilS .October, 1973. Kidbrough * pre»int«n,ry re 

for preparing school admirvstrators. 



port r ^hich U to be updated *- rcvcali that 
education initilutions in ihree states issued 
730 tdniftflUtrmivf certificates but that only 
:2:24'new »dminiatrator« were employed In 
l»7l'7X 

10/ "A l^ropbMi for Continued Suppof't of 
the Nstionat ProSram for Fducational Leader- 



With the exception of the paragriaphs 
about "situotioiial factors/' little ui the 
preccding^ argument/ can be demon- 
stratcd, empirically, to be true. The 

experiential factors may be challenged »Mp-^(Coiuinbui: Thf ono State unMrtity. 

11. McPti^rson nod David Flight are prepar- 
ins ^ artftcle tUled **Transfusion for the 
System.- It* Is exfwcted to appear toon In a 
national professional JournaK 

12. Clot»d Frady. "Profile of Kentucky Pub- 
lic Senlof High School Principals," doctoral 



as too narrow or too broad; some may 
view theip as misperccption? rather than 
perceptions. Taken together, however, 
they afford a view of the signiflcapt 
cxpenentia) and situational factors in* 

volved in creating the setting of which diuertatlon, UmveTsny pf Kentucky, 1 96*. 



the Nova program is a logical out4 
growth.. Every graduate program for 
« school administrators is rooted in a 
perspective wh1oh includes a sense of 
past and future. The- preceding para- 
graphji have offered the perspective ot 
the Nova programs. . ^ 

If the peispecttve^ presented above 
hfc substance, it follows that the leader- ^ «/^^.,t„„ ^hm.i n a con- 

, , 16^ t-or further inrcymatlon at>out r.LA, con» 
.ship needs which Nova seeks to address )^ Education l4e«arch Corporation, 85 

through special cinphasis on nitioQal Miin Stt»Watfrtowf\,w«s4^oii7a» □ 



I J. Harotd Massey. "Status of l^^ubllc Second- 
ary H if School Principals m Missouri/* doc* 
toral dMS«rtaUoti« University of Mitsoufi, 

14, Clyde rbersole, •*Survey of Elemtj^tary 
.School Principals In Pennsylvania/' doctoral 
dissertation. Pennsylvania State Univcftity, 
1954. . ; * 

15. Theodore Fortunato. VStudy of Second- 
ary School Principals In Arkaij^sas/' ddclofal 

judissertation. Mempl\is J^tate University; IS>69.' 
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^ STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 

LEGISLATIVE RESEARCH COMMISSION 



RALEIGH S7t>M 




A 



February 7, 19184 



MEMORANDUM ^ . \ 

— — • . ''o.-i' - " " ? .\ 

l-^ROM; . Susan L. Sabre, Coiiunittee Couna^^l ^ ' ^ - ' 
ABOUT: Background Materials on Accreciitation 



^^^^^^^Ir^":^:^^^^^ Z ^ number of 

15 .n,.eting. T^ese materials include? ^ ^^'"^^ '^'^ February 



for 

e material 

(1) 2 selections 



M/ , i.iy uorotny Peterson ^of COPA; 

2o!Crt,§'lSS?.^ ot independent ' 

■ standards of the AssociaWnn 'r ^ the accrediting ' 
Schobla done by tHrAssoclauS,'/"'^''""'^"' CoUeges and 



(7) A letter from the pnivera;!, ty . ' \f . 

(1 have aIho enclosed n rospondo requostcd bv tho r.^mmi*-*-. 



State University win m,|crt hrV.f ^'""'^'--^ North Carolina 



can tunctionrthe^\r"n ^^nsenfL^ U.a?""'"''^ accreditation 



". Accrriditfltion should be us^id in ways that clearly serven 

^^nt-;;.^- urpSiiLc-n^L-^Lt/"- 

institutions of postsecondary education to evaluate and 
improve theii educational quality. <?vaiuate and 

• Accreditation should be used in wjiJn ^ 

wo„id^t.:n''i.v;:/r\:i^.a;;?r:n-^'^!;^^ 

Mu:';3j^""y^-"--^« oth„r applicative statit;:: a^X- 

• ■ . ■ ' ■ \ 

Ti) summary, COI>a:« position, ae stated ir on^^ of ito formal 
XOcomm.^ndatxonH in Undor Bt and Ing Accrod i t at Lon i m • 

nrT^Tr?.-—,— ' ^i^^ i^li^Jt«£i!«l or'l io^m^ awB'for inpf i tut lone 



0 



\ E-30 ^. 



-. 3 



n'H=d-ulin5-Fc-oWl^, '^^^ ^ndSSE-Ss rocomnonded by 

. «LElpn C ommi's.si.on of the States in it<i T97T~mo7i^~"^*^.v 

comments at (919)733-^660. « questions oi 

ST.S/wcf 
Wl~54 

Kncloauies 



r 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 

r. a ttox t4m 

February 7» 1984 
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Ms. Susan Sabre- 
Legislative Drafting 
Legislative Building 
l^alelgh. North Caroyna 

Dear Ms. Sabre; 



27611 



You will recall that at the meeting of the legislative study conmission 
on January 18 the suggestion was made tha;jt accreditation ought to be accepted 
in lieu of licensure or as evidence of cortipl lance with mini mum standards for 
licensure. In iny presentation and in subsequent discussions I indicated the 
major treasons for not doing so. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



ERIC 



» 

For the record, I should like to r^titerate those reasons. 

1 

\ 

Accreditation and licensure serve diffferent purposes. Accrediting asso- 
ciations are private and essentially voluntary organizations whose primary 
purposife is to serve the Interests of the miMnber institutions. State licens- 
ure is a state responsibility, the primary purpose of which is to serve and 
to protect the public Interest. *^ 

state licensure is a prerequisite to legitimate accreditation. A legiti- 
mate accrediting body will not even consider an institution for membership 
until it has been authorized to operate within state by the .appropriate 
State authority. Accreditation cannot, therefore, be accepted in lieu of 
initial State licensure. 

Constitutionally and historically, states have had primary responsibility 
with respect to the conduct of postsecond?iry education within their own 
borders. * ., 

Accrediting associations, including the best of the regional accreditation 
bodies, have not been able to deal effectively with the pervasive new 
phenomenon of degree programs offered away from the home campus of an in- 
stitution, especially if the programs are offered across state lines or 
exported .beypnd the region. 

Visitation and evaluation of member institutions by accrediting commissions 
come infrequently, for example, once every six years for members of the 
Association of Independent Colleaes and Schools (AlCS, the trade associa- 
tion of proprietary institutions) and once e\/ery ten years for institutions 
regionally accredited by the Southern" Association. State licensure 1n-^ 
volves an evaluation by a visitation team every two years. This more fre- 
quent monitoring enables the State licensing authority to notify Veterans; 
Administration agencies, student financial aid agencies,<,and other appro- 

E-40 
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Ms. Susan S«bre 
Page 2 

February 7. 1984 
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6, 



7. 



8. 



tulinl A^^'^l' potential <^ustomers and employers, if the Instl- 

tytlon Is not maintaining itandards for licensure. 

The standards for accreditation by AICS and some other accreditinq bodies 
are more general and more vague and, on some points, lowe^ than thp 
Standards and Guidellnfie adopted by\he Board df Goiernors. 

The most compelling reason for no^accepting accreditation in lieu of 
licensure arises from the actual experience of the Board o>^ Governors in 
dealing with requests for renewal of licensure There are inm^ inc^f 
tions that are accredited but appear to^haJ^great SufJcul Hn^eifn; 
and maintaining the minimal standards for licensure. Jn successl^ J si^^ 
by examining teams, these institutions vire unable or are reluctanrt^ 
demonstrate that they can meet and maintain the^standJrds U ?s nJ? mere 
coincidence that the institutions who have the most difficulty n ^et7^ 
the standards, who are the most evasive in regard to con.pl1ance who 
are in some respects not even in current compliance wUh accreditation 

s'taJurshoulH ^^^^ ^^^'^ accredUa' • 

status should be accepted In lieu of licensqre, 

will T institutions repeatedly that it might be 

willing to accept accreditation as evidence of compliance If and when 

.uLnJr ^T"'^"'^^ J^"''^^^ ^^^^ ' P^^^«^ 0^ ^^^^ tha? Jhey are con^ 

censure ItTs'l ZllT^ "'J^J?]";?^ compliance with sta^dJrds ?Sr 
licensure, u is a matter of establishing credibility. 

To accept accreditation in lieu of licensure or as evidence of coroolianrp 

^f thesis In'rftr'.\[?u^'r"'"^: "^r"' licens?ng'au lor y 

OT tne btate and its ability to protect the public Interest TKp infAnf 



' It is our hope, therefore, that the commission will not recommend^th 
acceptance of accreditation in lieu of licensure, ""^ recommend th 



cc: Senator Tally 

Rep^-esentative Thomas 
President Friday 
Mr. R. D. McMillaff 



^ Sincerely, 
Roy^arrolT 



teas^stiS £?»~^xscft £^-?^SSS 

decided to ^ive Iht 5>on,Xc\visS, cerv 
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Law_ Urged On Out-Of-State Colleg^' 

Htrald Ilalcjgh Bureau ^""'^"^^ t»>^«t the law tint th.. ,. . ^ 

_ cyinm^knd.>rt vrm,i,i ...i... commission r^.. iiiissimi f,> .i.. 



ByTOMOUVKK 
Ilt rald Ilalclgh Bureau 

«J'>.'iu'<f a a lir.^n^J '"^^^ ^^'^^'^ board of i;overnor>5 
foil Ins.itutlons votod 7 to i,?.;. 

io<1/^C ( V'lrro I." OS? tS o I P'^*^«^^^''»t Of Rut- 

• inondKK.n. ■ " ' 0"'yvoto ;.K;,j„.st the recon^ 

No?i i/nVve suf ; *™ a« adviser to 

accredited. "ttnj»o .scnoolj, that are properly- 



Sfroiife said that the law th'.tf»,, . 

r<-cul:,l<- Nova boousc iJ^Z ^..^ " lo 
Florida. ""^ Oil'kmus wero liaiKlcd oul in 

wJ5[;,nr.t^^^^^^^^ Wed,\s<,ay that the 

«olk'«e be lirensed before Sriin . " t^'^'vate 

oU..a that would lead to a d^t ^ ^onhJi:,r^ 

1973. arc-oVdin;/;" sl-ou/;"^ '"''"^'^ ^'^' "Ji"-^ i" 

'/!;</i;yu;;;rr:;i^^^^ 



""iss.on to st^idy the issue, was ratified 
board (,f governor;- I o,, a?, ,f n ' * 

ch«,u.oih« ro K lectio i t^nf fvv'';'^;''^'^'^'^'''^'' 

<,^'"' '- H I-. Robins , of'we'teJn^^^^^ 

wood, D-Hunco t^^^^ ^^^P- ^^'"'0.1 (ireen: ' 

horland 'Se«.4,ura Tally. D-Cum- 

inSr«r.;^rr^^^^^^^^^^^ t^^^t the .aw 

a»>y .Hcmlitod schoil ^ to 

favors effort., to halt 
be oppased thriil bcoi so h ''^'''^^ '"'"'^ he .aid 
V'^^^Hy's extension , io'^^^^^^^ Unl-. 

"Sii'!::'";' » 

f" -study ?o i dSrate w E educators o. 

PbiJli„,5a.d "'^'''*''"^h""» K'vuifiup(hdrjobs .r 



drafted by Uni;; " ™^^^ <-on.n,isslon wa. 

ir-trodnced Ir. he H 83 (leSi ^'^^ '""^ ^be Nova pr;;^;am rSa'mwrr I" ""JP^'^^ to » 

Thomas. n-Cabarri ; It pas . nrf r''r'/ ^^'^^^^^ n M^^^^ •'''^^^'^edited 



" -F*'vuuii«»ni oi a com- * "Hnps.saHi *i*vMi^^ up meir Jobj 

Elon College Gets $80,000 Donation 




h'LON <.'0L,LK(;F — An a I 

rSSS^S^'^l^^S^^^ Sr " ■■"•""-«-Ptn" w..>,i,. „.c-,..«o, ca„,. 
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TIIEWAVTI!1NCSARE 




Second ht A Serie^i 



Ipers will r/ili K.. I P ^^^^ tbftii 200 volun- *^ 
ma.?ce County solSSfr ".l^ individuals iSjI- 

a 



